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ROMAN STONE 


A manufactured but NOT an IMITATION STONE. 
Each stone being finished and tooled after casting gives 
the material the exact appearance of natural stone. See 
full page Ad. in this paper of July 2oth. 


THE STANDARD BUILDING CONSTRUCTION CO., 
828 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE ROBERT C. 


MARBLE and G 


Established 1830 


Successors to FISHER & BIRD 


139th-140th Sts —Locust Ave. and East River, New York 


FISHER COMPANY 


RANITE WORKS 














KOLL'S HYDRAULIC 
Patent Lock Joint Staved Columns ELECTRIC 


are parti icularly well adapted for out-door use. Made STEAM 
in all sizes from 5 in. to 42 in. diameter and propor- 
tionate lengths. BELTI D 
Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., U. S. A. 
~ Y. Office, 1123 Broadway. Western Factory, H. 
nders Co., 77-85 Weed St., Chicago. 
Send for Catalogue Gio 











“OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


STANDARD 
of the WORLD 
for more than 


F FTY YEARS 








The Fire Retarding “Star” Ventilator 


HE Roof of this Ventilator is movable vertically, and is held in its highest open position by a 

- lever movement, controlled by a fusible ‘ink. In case of a fire the Link parts and the top 
drops down by gravity, closing the opening 

The top is also a Damper itself, as by regulating the chain length the opening is partially or wholly 
closable at any time, and still retaining its automatic closing feature in case of fire 

Therefore, we offer the 

\ rst. The Automatic Fire Retarding “Star” Ventilator. | ALL IN 
COMBINATION ; 2nd. A Controllable Damper. { ON 

Hundreds of these Ventilators nowin use They are absolutely storm-proof, and our Ventilators 

have a proven speed of air exhaust in excess of any other made. 
Can be supplied with Glass Top. Simpler and with fewest parts made. Also lightest in total 

weight, without sacrifice of proper gauge. 


“Reg. in U. * Merchant & Evans Company 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
NEW YORK Successor to 

0 

C Be OKAY KANSAS CITY 





Pat. Of.” BALTIMORE Merchant &Co.,Inc. penver 











ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT 








THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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—— HIGHEST TENSILE VALUE AT LOWEST COST 





==} American Concrete Reinforcing 


—j = MANUFACTURED BY CONCRETE ENGINEERS 
MMU FOR CONCRETE ENGINEERS 























Column Spirals The most important reinforcing improvement made in the last 
twenty-five years. They obtain twice the amount of compressive 


strength from the concrete. Are shipped ready to go in the forms—and at low cost. 
We are the pioneer makers of these time and money savers. 
» . 


Hard Drawn Woven Wire Fabric Ve mee the 


only High Car- 





bon Fabric on the market giving twice the amount of tensile strength; 
ideal distribution of the metal in the concrete, to fully counteract 
contraction stresses; absolute assurance of proper spacing; with 
Monolithic Bond at 20 per cent. less cost for installation. 


High Carbon Rods give twice the amount of tensile 


strength at same cost—saving dead 
load—consequently time and money. Time Saving is our Specialty 


Our Engineering Department will co-operate with you on plans and send 
tables, samples and all Concrete data on request 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONCRETE REINFORCING 








189 La Salle Street 3 3 3 CHICAGO, ILL. 














The Maxwell Trussed Bar 


for reinforcing concrete structures is a 
FULLY TRUSSED BAR of any desired 
steel which can be applied to all kinds of 
Architectural or Engineering Concrete Con- 
struction without departing from the origi- 
nal design of the bar. 

This is THE NEW BAR in the feld of 
reinforcement which combines the two 


essential qualities, 


Strength and Economy 








MAXWELL SYSTEM OF REINFORCEMENT For particulars address Dept. D 


American Concrete Steel Company 
Penobscot Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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THIS PACE BELONGS TO 


THE BEDFORD 
QUARRIES COMPANY 


204 DEARBORN STREET 1 MADISON AVENUE 
CHICACO NEW YORK 


818 EUCLID AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 
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E. J. Winslow Co. 


Consulting, Contracting and Manufacturing 
Engineers for Waterproofing 


136 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 





























AUXILIARIES: 


The Waterproofing Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURG 























MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., CHICAGO 


ROEBr URRY 


the basements and cellars by treating the surfaces with the infallible 


HYDROLITHIC COATINGS 


They do the work in every case even where the old so-called 
‘*Waterproofing Systems” fail. The secret of our success lies both 





in our product and in our strictly scientific way of applying it. 
We do guaranteed waterproofing anywhere — and our guarantee 1s absolute protection. 












Illustration shows Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. 
Building, where, prior to 
the fall of 1902, large 
storage areas in base- 
ment were deluged after 
each thaw or rain, the 
outside walls permitting 
general and copious in- 
flows. Made permanent- 
ly impervious with H.C. 
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DATLIGH TING 








Luxfer Plain or Prism Side- 
walk Lights in Reinforced 
Concrete Setting 


Specify LUXFER and see that 


you get it. ‘There 1s nosubstitute 


We have said that LUXFER Sid- 
walks have maximum lighting efficiency--- 
are guaranteed strongest, longest-lved, 

















This Cleveland Hippodrome Build- water-proof and sound-proot. 

itencf te ey. io balling In the building illustrated, devoted 

strictly modern that does not equip 

cont. of cho taal lestallesions of this to amusement and business purposes, 
it will be possible to install fine ma- 


chinery directly under the sidewalk, without any possibility 
of damage. We will gladly furnish architects with full in- 
formation regarding this installation. 

All LUXFER products are listed in Sweet’s Index, pages 


516 to 521 inclusive. 





American Luxfer Prism 
Company 
Heyworth Building, CHICAGO 


New York, 160 Fifth Avenue Pittsburg. 715 Fulton Bldg. 





Boston, 49 Federal Street Cincinnati, 30-32 Thoms Bldg. 
San Francisco. 245 Oak Street New Orleans, 904 Hennon Bldg. 
Cleveland, 1022 Garfield Bldg. Milwaukee, 1112 Herman Bldg. 


Baitimore, 505 American Bldg. Indianapolis, 342 E. Washington = 
Kansas City, 948 N. Y. Life Bldg. Street _... 

St. Paul, 435 Gilfillin Block Portland, Ore., 218 Front Street — 

Philadelphia, 608 Chestnut Street Seattle, Wash., 313 Cordova St. SHOWING PRISM FORM. 
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A Concrete Roof That Does Not Leak 


Medusa Waterproof 
Compound 


Makes all concrete impervious 
to water 


The concrete roof of the Herbivora Building, 
at the Cincinnati Zoo, shown in this illustration, 
was made absolutely dry by applying a cement 
mortar coat containing Medusa Compound. 

lt will not affect the color, strength or setting of cement. 








Write for pamphlet containing tests and describing its use. 


SandusKy Portland Cement Company 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Beware of imitations and adulterations that are sold for less 
than it costs us to manufacture 











Unsightly Coal Windows 


ARE EYESORES 


The Majestic 
Coal Chute 


A sure cure for 
Smashed Sash, 
Broken Glass, 
Splintered Siding, 
and Soiled Foun- 
dation. 








Size of Opening in 
Wall 
No. 1. 
22 x 16 


No. 2. 
27 x 16 


No. 3. 
33 x 22 




















Made of heavy 

Showing chute closed and door automatically wrought steel, and 

locked inside. The door being closed has an adjustable 

flush with the wall hopper, which 

swings into the 

chute, allowing the 

door to close flush with the wall. Also has a self-locking 

device for holding door open and for locking when closed. 

Can be placed in old walls as well as new. Write for 
Catalogue. 


THE CHAPPELL FURNACE COMPANY 
MORENCI, MICH. 


New York Agents: United Structural Materlal Co., 8 and 10 
Burling Slip, New York City 

















RCHITECTS who are unfamiliar with 
the economical, durable, sanitary, 
artistic and fireproof qualities of Tiling as 
a covering for floors and walls in hospitals, 
railroad stations and all public buildings, 
and for the bath-rooms, kitchens, laundries, 
mantels, fireplaces, vestibules and porches 
of private residences, should write for 


Tile in Economical Building 





Durability of Tile 





and other booklets, sent free to any archi- 

tect by the 

Information Bureau of Tile 
Industry 


70 Corcoran Building 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


Weare prepared to execute 
high class photographic 
work at a moderate price. 








Q Ou‘door and Indoor Views 


Q Copies of Drawings in line, 
Monochrome or Color 


Q Negatives up to I1xJ4 inches 
Q Prints of any kina 





FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


Flatiron Building, New Yok 
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Classified Illustrations 


From Back Numbers of the American Architect 
Can Now be Supplied. Those Available are Listed Below: 








Classification Number of Plates Available 


City Houses - - - - - - 135to 150 
Cottages - - - - - - - 100% 150 
CoumtySeats - - - - - - SB" U5 
Suburban Houses - - - - - 40“ 80 
English Country Houses - - - 50 “ 130 
English City Houses - - - 40“ 80 
English Halls and Manor bias - 98° 160 
Small Churches and Chapels - - 30 “ 100 
Episcopal Churches - - - - 40 “ 130 
Other Churches - - - - - 50“ 100 
Hospitals, Asylums, Etc. - - - 50 “ 120 
Banks, Etc. - - ao’ «3 Se Ga 
French Buildings - - - - - 50“ 100 
German Buildings - - - - - 30% 100 
Italian Buildings - - - - - 30“ 90 
Pe = ew ee eS OR ae 
Theatres, etc. - - - - - - 40 “ 130 
CuyPistels - - - - - -~- JQ%I3O 
Libraries - - 50 “ 310 
Work of McKim, Mead a White 30 “ 140 
Work of Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson 30 “ 80 








The Price of these is 2 Cents a Page for 
Zinc-etchings and Half-tones, and 5 Cents a Page 
for Photogravure and Gelatine 
Sold Only in Sets 


Address THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 





la ES OR MO. 
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Sedden Memorial Technical School Competition 








NOTICE TO COMPETITORS 








N THE LAST COLUMN of the programme of competition is a short 
paragraph which reads: ‘*The total expenditure upon the first and 
second section may be taken as $150,000.’’ As this total sum seems 

to be at variance with the estimated price per cubic foot it should be dis- 
regarded by competitors and the estimates should be made on the spec- 
ified basis of twenty (20) cents per cubic foot. Drawings submitted 
in this competition must be delivered at the offices of the American 
Architect, Flatiron Building, New York, on or betore August 26, 1907. 

















THE CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM 
PATENTED AND AUTHORIZED 


SHOULD BE SPECIFIED BY NAME WHERE A STAND- 
ARD AUTHORIZED MAIL CHUTE EQUIPMENT js 
DESIRED. INSTALLED IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
U.S. FREE COLLECTION SERVICE ONLY BY THE SOLE 
MAKERS 


THE CUTLER MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





Monumental Staircases 


40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper 
g” x 11”. Inenvelope. Price, $5.00 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, - Pustisners 








Special Extra Numbers 
to International Studio 


Limited Editions No Reprints 


The publishers reserve the right to advance price 
after the date of publication 


Paper Wrappers, $2.50 net; Post, 25 cts. Cloth, $3.00 net; post, 35 cts. 





English Country Cottages 


223 Illustrations 15 Color Plates 


Studio Year Book of 
Decorative Art, 1907 


A Guide to the Artistic Furnishing of the House. 
Many Hundreds of Illustrations, including 
Numerous Colored Plates 


‘* Full of suggestions and admirable hints." -The House Beautiful on 1906 issue 


The Art Revival in Austria 


MopeERN PAINTING ARCHITECTURAL REVIVAL 
MopERN Ptastic ART DECORATIVE ART 


220 Illustrations, 18 Special Color and 
Photogravure Plates 











Joun Lane Company, New YorK 
NEW ADDRESS: 110-114 WEST 32d STREET 











Nothing has given the 
burglary business a greater 
set-back than the dispo- 





sition of most builders to use 


Thee LOCKS 


throughout their work. 


Write for booklet concerning ‘‘the Yale Lock and some 
imitations,’’ watch-pocket edition. It’s the key to a good lock. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
No. 9 Murray Street, New York 














iN a Mit OM oe Dh it te ye wh iti 
No Question About It i 
nt 








Found absolutely fire-proof by an 
actual fire test, withstanding and § 
deflecting all flames and heat. } 


Mullins (il 
Fire-Proof Windows 
Proved Best by Every Test 


Frames, sills and sashes will withstand the hot- | 
test flames and heat like a solid wall. No breaking, 
warping or buckling. All lockseamed and riveted, fh. 
no soldered joints. Automatic closing sashes if i 
desired. 

Let us send you our instructive 
catalogue. Drop us a postal today. 


The W. H. Mullins Co. 
206 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
FOUR-YEAR COURSE. (Degree B. S. in 


taken in lieu of advanced design, etc.) 


architectural engineering, etc.) 
SPECIAL COURSE OF TWO YEARS. (Cer- 


option in architectural engineering.) 


COMBINED COURSES 1n Arts anp ARCHI- 
TECTURE, by which A. B. and B. S. in Arch. 
may be ‘taken in six years. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES granted advanced 
standing. 


SUMMER COURSES in elementary and gen- 
ing may be secured, 


Por full information add-wss: DR. J. H. 





of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Arch.) (Architectural engineering may be 


GRADUATE YEAR. (Degree M. S. in Arch.) | 
(Allowing specialization in design or in 





tificate.) (For qualified draughtsmen; affording { 


eral subjects through which advanced stand. | 


EPEMINAN, Dean, College Hall, University | 





UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Four-year professional courses in Archi- 
tecture, in Architectural Engineering 
and in Architectural Decoration. Special 
courses for draftsmen and constructors. 
Excellent library and equipment. Uni- 
versity fees nominal. 


Department o} Architecture. 
W.L PILLSBURY, Registrar, Ursana, ILL 














HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
The Graduate School of Aesiet 6 Science and 
he Lawrence Scientific School 
offer graduate and undergraduate courses in Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineering, Architecture, Landscape Architect- 
ure, Forestry, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and 


Coology 
urther information,address W.C.SABINE, 
ts University Hall. Cambridge, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arson, Mica. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Four-year course in Architecture and in Archi- 
tectural Sy oe Draftemen and others 


—~. are admitted as am 
For Bulletin describing work, address 
at Department of Engineering. 














THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 


has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 


open to draughtsmen and students of a 
modeled on the general n 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, and com 4 
- > ay problems in Design, 
ology, © 
For information apply to the Gomuiery of the 
Commmetipee or Education, 3 East 33d St., New 
or ity 





THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 

DIVISION OF ARCHITECTURE 
offers a four-year technical course leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Architecture, and a three-year special 
course for architectural draughtsmen. 

For catalogues, application blanks, and 
further information, address 
THE REGISTRAR. 
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| WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
offers a professional four-year course in Ar- 


chitecture. Admission by examination or 
certificate or diploma from other schools 


| colleges. Draughtsmen are admitted as special 
| students. 


“Norman Monuments of 
Palermo” 
BY ARNE DEHLI. 


Illustrated with so Plates, 13”x17}”. 
Price, bound, $10.00. Unbound, $9.00. 


The American Architect, Publishers. 








JW, TAYLOR'S Photograph Series of 








erican Architecture 
324 Dearborn Lo CHICAGO, ILL. 








[_ E, ELDON DEANE ECTIVES RENDERED 
Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman FRED “ me CK B. WIR T usa and eee 
| 63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave. Cor. 42d St. RSPECTIVES — M. CAMPBELL. 

New York« City 84 Adams St., Care Chicago Arch’! Club, CHICAGO, ILL, 8 Beacon S ton, Mase. y 




















OKONITE 


PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


Wi iL. ¢ ar lee, 


INSULATED LYlectric Light Wires 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE, 
and EASILY ADJUSTE D for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and 


Sole Manufacturers 





THE OKONITE CoO., Ltd. 


253 Broadway, New York 


H pow : Cheever. - Managers 
Geo. T. Man ,Gen'l Supt. W.H. Hodgins, Sec’y 





"TRADE MAR 
REG. US. PATENT OFFICE. 








COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 


(THE GEORGIAN PERIOD) 


««The most interesting of all American publications in the field of architecture.’’—Review of Reviews. 
«« The most important work on architecture yet produced in America.””— Tbe Nation, New York. 


‘«« Ot extraordinary importance to the architect whose ambition rises above the building of cottages.’’— Tbe 
Transcript, Boston. 


«« No more serviceable and attractive series of measured drawings could be offered The finest specimens ot 


Colonial Architecture are treated so as to be of immediate value to the profession.’’— Press, Philadelphia. 


Any Architect whose library does not yet contain this work is requested to 
send for our illustrated descriptive pamphlet and a full size sample plate. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, No. 12 West goth St., New York 
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Banking Interiors 


are designed nowadays on lines of impressive mag- 
nificence undreamed by the wealthiest institutions a 


decade ago. It is not to be doubted that this is wise, 


De 


since those who are prosperous turn to environments 


en 


which reflect prosperity. 


"Se 


The highest possibilities of interior architecture can- 


ea se 


not be achieved without the employment of 


PENNSYLVANIA 
INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as covering for the floor. There is no furnishing 


4 


material, metallic, of wood, or whatever, that is not 
enhanced by the unmatchable color-effects of this 
superb tiling—no decorative scheme that is not height- 
ened by some harmonious design, to be rendered only 
in these particular tile-shapes. 

As for utility, Pennsylvania Rubber Tiling is far 
more durable than marble, or any other material; it 
never shows wear, but increases in elegance with years 
of use; it is noiseless, waterproof, non-inflammable, 
sanitary, instantly cleaned. 





In business and retail places of every character, 
where attraction of custom is aided by handsome sur- 
roundings, Pennsylvania Rubber Tiling is a very high 
per cent. investment. 





Send for the Color-Design-Book, which shows the beautiful ef- 
fects possible with Pennsylvania Rubber Tiling. Full informa- 
tion and estimate of cost supplied upon receipt of dimensions of 
space to be covered. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


[New York, 1741 Broadway 
Chicago, 1241 Michigan Ave 
, ¥ Philadelphia, 615 N. Broad St. 
, yy He Atlanta, Ga., 102 N. Pryor St. 
" y Boston, 20 Park Square 
NN \ Buffalo, 717 Main St. 


Detroit, 237 Jefferson Avenue 
Cleveland, 2134-6 E. Ninth St 
San Francisco, 512-14 Mission St, 
London, 26 City Road 
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Jenkins’ Improved Automatic Air Valves 
FOR RADIATORS, HEATING COILS, ETC. 





Fitted with an expansible, elastic plug of 
| Jenkins Composition. They are perfectly auto- 
matic; thousands in use and giving entire satis 
faction. Take up no more room than an or 
= dinary air cock neat in appearance, being 
finished all over and nickel plated; and can be 
applied after radiators are set. 

Write for a copy of our 1907 Catalogue 


JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, London 








AS PHAL FLOORS, ROOFS, SIDEWALK 
and CARRIAGE WAYS 
of Public Buildings, Hospitals, Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc., laid with 


VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT 


j 


Durable, Fireproof and Impervious. For estimates and list of works 


executed, apply to 


The Neuchatel Asphalt Co., Limited, 265 Broadway, New York 





—Philosophy of Protective Paint—— 
A practical treatise on the subject of pro- 
tective paint by a practical paint man. 


Write for free copy No. 14 B. 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J.—— 





SOLID BRAIDED SASH CORD 


COTTON, LINEN, HEMP, AND 
| SAMSON 
SPOT CORD 


We make them all, and like to send samples. 








SAMSONECORDAGE WORKS, BOSTON, MASS, 
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News for Architects: A 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt roof 
now costs only ten per cent. 
more than a coal-tar roof. 
Asphalt is the natural water- 
proofer, and makes the roof 
that lasts. You know what 
happens to coal-tar roofs. 


Write for full information. 


THE GENASCO ROOFING 
COMPANY 
New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 
Branches in other large cities 


For information abcut Genasco Ready Roofing and other 
Genasco Roofing Products, write to the Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company, Philadelphia, New York, Chicago or 


San Francisco. 
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: is a great misfortune for American Art that the 

native modesty of American artists of every kind 
should have, in recent years, been so bewrayed by the ill- 
judgment of unbalanced critics and the ordinary penny- 
a-line writer for the magazines, who shower on each and 
every artist who possesses even mediocre ability all the 
adulatory adjectives and adverbs that the English lan- 
guage—and some others—provides. It can, however, 
safely be said that Augustus Saint Gaudens, who died 
last week, early in his fifty-ninth year, more nearly than 
most deserved the praise that has been bestowed on his 
work during the last twenty-five years, and yet we won- 
der whether each of his avowed admirers will take the 
trouble to procure and cherish one of the artist’s master- 
pieces, as it will soon be possible for him to do in the 
shape of one of the new eagles or double-eagles designed 
by Saint Gaudens and forming a part of the new coinage 
now being minted. Born in Dublin, of mixed Irish and 
French parentage, he was brought to this country as a 
mere infant, and so was without question a product of 
American civilization, and to a large degree of American 
education ; for, though he studied in Paris under Jouffroy 
and later modelled some of his work on the other side, 
he has not felt the need of expatriating himself for the 
sake of his art, as so many other artists have. Perhaps 
for this reason he has arrived at a better understanding 
of the American types, both physical and characteristical, 
than most artists have, and consequently his work appeals 
understandingly to the senses of the common herd with 
the force of homely familiarity, while the better instructed 
can appreciate the consummate technical skill that has 
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known how to catch and solidify those characteristic 
expressions that are so elusive and yet so identifying. 


ONSIDERING the large amount of work for pri- 
vate clients in the way of portrait bas-reliefs, 
busts, medals, decorative inscriptions and some statues 
done by Saint Gaudens throughout his life, but mainly in 
his earlier years, the number of his public statues is on 
the whole large for so conscientious a worker, and in 
themselves alone they prove how simply and persistently 
the sculptor devoted himself to his work. It is New 
York’s fortune to possess several of these public statues, 
one, among the best as weil as earliest of his product, the 
“Admiral Farragut,” on Madison Square, while another, 
the “General Sherman,” on the Plaza, which better de- 
serves in these days of regulated street traffic the name 
of the “Female Cop,” is, like all of the sculptor’s eques- 
trian work, unsatisfying. The best that can be said of it 
is that it is rather better than the ‘( 
Chicago. 


seneral Logan,” at 
As to the monument to Colonel Shaw, in Bos- 
ton, admirable as in many ways it is, it gains much atten- 
tion and applause through the mere unusualness of the 
conception, which combines in a_ single composition 
figures in the round, in high-relief and in low-relief; but 
the horse is not happy, and the allegorical figure floating 
in the sky above the martial group—representing nobody 
knows just what or whom—is, in the eyes of many, a 
distinct blemish. But the artist who could turn the awk- 
ward figure of Abraham Lincoln into the very embodi- 
ment of dignified American manhood, self-reliant yet con- 
scientious, as at Chicago, the sculptor who could show 
how grief, too often disordered and blear-eyed, may be 
poetized, as in the case of the figure in memory of 
Mrs. Adams in Rock Creek Cemetery, Washington, has 
made a satisfying reputation that will endure for all 
time. The sculptor, although his work was hindered by 
the burning of his studio two or three years ago, left a 
large amount of work in various stages of execution, 
some of it so far advanced, as in the cases of the Phillips 
Brooks statue, the figures for the entrance to the Boston 
Public Library, and another Lincoln for the Creerer 
Library at Chicago, that his able assistants will be able 
to complete and deliver the work. 


N the course of his address on the use of the English 
language, delivered recently before the Technological 
Society of Kansas City, an address from which we latel\ 
published an extract, Mr. John Lyle Harrington nar- 
rates that he knows one contractor “who has grown gray 
in the business of constructing buildings, who has never 
completed a contract without a lawsuit, and who has 
never lost a lawsuit!” As these suits seem to have 
turned often, if not always, upon the interpretation of 
the language used in building contracts and specifications, 
and as the contractor seems never to have been non-suited, 
his knowledge of English as it should be written is so 
unusual that he might properly be called to fill the 
English chair at some Western college or technical school. 
Everybody knows that “specification English” is sut gen- 
eris, but generally it is sufficiently clear for the purpose 
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and legally intelligible. If, however, this contractor was 
often called upon to follow specifications such as the one 
the following instructions are found in, we do not wonder 
he had to resort to law in defence of his omissions or his 
commissions. Says the specification in question, among 
other things: “All work to be done in a neat and skillful 
manner, and is to guarantee the construction and work- 
manship with a bond equal to amount of tender for a 
term of five years, satisfactory to the proprietors and the 
architects, to properly carry or support the loads it is 
designated to carry, namely, its own weight, the weight 
of the several floors, roof and walls resting thereon, a 
10,000 gravity tank and the pressure of any wind which 
may not be designated a hurricane, and future three 
stories.” This gem is found in a specification for a build- 
ing to cost one hundred thousand dollars, and was engen- 
dered by “an architectural firm of some repute.” 


HE legislation that has been had in several West- 
ern States forbidding, or sometimes only restrict- 
ing, the use of tobacco, especially in the form of ciga- 
rettes, must be classed as sumptuary legislation, and 
sumptuary legislation has, since the world began, been 
particularly obnoxious, and in consequence short-lived 
in its constraining effect. Undeterred by these historic 
facts, a firm of Philadelphia architects is reported to 
have undertaken a little sumptuary legislation on its own 
account, and, for one of the buildings it is about to erect, 
has framed a law that “no smoking or tobacco-spitting 
will be allowed during the progress of the work” under 
pain of “instant dismissal by the architects,” and as the 
area affected and the term are not expressed, our purist 
contractor could find here a chance for another lawsuit, 
which an American jury would surely decide in his favor. 
In the old days, when the chewing of tobacco was the 
habit. of practically every American mechanic, a habit 
now, happily, nearly obsolete, it was common for archi- 
tects to caution both contractors and workmen not to spoil 
upper flooring and standing-finish with tobacco-juice, 
and friendly cautioning was all that was needful. In 
these days of prideful trade unions, we should suppose 
that this edict against tobacco-users, if actually promul- 
grated and enforced, might lead to an annoying series of 
strikes. 


MONG the very earliest settlers in this country, the 
Swedes for nearly three hundred years have been 
esteemed here as holding high rank as desirable citizens 
among the immigrants that are brought to this country, 
and, being such good material, it is rather strange that 
until now more effort has not been made to keep them at 
home. The inquiry that has just been set afoot by the 
Swedish Government, who seek to learn by a series of 
searching questions why it was that the Swedes now resi- 
dent in this country ever left home, whether they are now 
satisfied the move was a good one, what in American 
manners and customs peculiarly appeals to them, and 
what changes must be made in manners, customs and 
laws at home before they can be induced to return and 
take up life in Scandinavia once more, promises to pro- 
duce some curious and interesting information; but 
whether it will have the effect the Swedish Government 
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evidently desire is extremely doubtful. The inquiry 
would be interesting at any time, but coming just now, 
after our Department of State has had to issue a new set 
of rules that define the right to American citizenship of 
foreign-born persons residing permanently abroad, it has 
a bearing on a very wide subject. The issuance of the 
new rules we speak of is due to the fact that certain for- 
eign governments have discovered, through experience, 
that when their own one-time citizens return to them in 
the guise of good Americans, to take up the round of life 
where they were born, they are anything but desirable 
citizens. And yet, here is Sweden deliberately seeking to 
beguile back to itself a class of citizens who in other 
countries have been found undesirable because they have 
imbibed misunderstandingly what they conceive to be the 
essence and principles of American citizenship. 


HE levelling process of thought and action is going 
on throughout the world so rapidly, under the 
operation of natural laws and individual fancy, that one 
hates to picture it making greater progress through gov- 
ernmental pressure, such as is hinted at in, this Swedish 
investigation. It would be tiresome in the extreme, if 
we may suppose that this retrograde hegira could ever 
take place, for the American architect touring in Sweden 
to be confronted with American skyscrapers, reinforced- 
concrete packing-boxes on end, Beaux-Arted apartment- 
houses, department-stores like Roman palaces, school- 
houses like bad dreams of an Oxford quad, and churches 
in which the all-important elements are a swimming-tank 
and a gymnasium. One can endure these things now at 
home, for there is a chance to get away from them and, 
in a trip abroad, discover that architecture really may be 
an art based on purpose and feeling, and not a mere mat- 
ter of stage scenery that is meant to last only so long as 
the play can be made to run. If all our immigrants hav- 
ing made their fortune in this country should, after the 
Chinese fashion, return to their native countries, the 
political turmoil that would inevitably ensue would be 
as nothing when compared to that that must take place 
in the arts. 


- appears that the P’ung-duk Pagoda raped from Seoul 

by Viscount Tanaka was not intended for that gen- 
tleman’s private delectation, but has been set up in the 
Imperial Museum in Ueno Park, Tokio, and so stands 
precisely on the same footing as the Chinese astronomical 
instruments now at Potsdam. It appears, too, that the 
Japanese say it was removed from Seoul because the 
Koreans did not appreciate it, but allowed relic-hunters 
to break off and carry away bits of the carving. Hence 
it stands now in the same category with the Elgin marbles 
in London. On the other hand, it is said, in contradiction 
of the story that the pagoda was transferred voluntarily 
to the Japanese, that when Viscount Tanaka undertook 
to thank the Emperor of Korea for the gift, the latter 
informed him that he had made no such gift! Never- 
theless, the pagoda has been transported, and the Japa- 
nese seem to feel not a little aggrieved that, though they 
have only followed good Occidental example, they seem 
to have excited a good deal of ill-natured criticism in 
different parts of the world. 
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Reinforced Concrete Building Construction’—II 


R. LEONARD C, WASON.—The writer has been much 
M surprised at the great amount of factory work that is done 
at the present time in reinforced concrete. A great many in- 
quiries in regard to such construction have been received and 
more than half of all his work is of this kind. The most encour 
aging point is that the initiative has in every case been taken 
by the manufacturers themselves, who have recognized the merits 
of concrete and desire to use it. The fact that it is being used 
for all sorts of mill purposes shows very clearly that it is a ques 
tion of economy rather than of mere adaptability to some par- 
ticular type of factory work. It is used in textile mills, where 
there are light loads and rapidly-moving machinery, which is 
the hardest type of mill construction to meet in price. 

In considering the design for reinforced concrete buildings, 
the design of contraction-joints in walls will be first taken up. 
In early buildings, before there was much experience, very little 
steel was used in walls or floors to resist contraction, and they 
used to crack. Therefore the practice of using contraction- 
joints was followed. In early work, fourteen years ago, these 
were placed at intervals of about 25 ft. As further knowledge 
was gained, more steel was used and fewer joints, until at the 
present time there are no limits. The Harvard Stadium, which 
is 1,430 ft. around, was built with joints that were not expected 
to open, and only two have opened. A factory now building, 
377 ft. long, is tied together from end to end without any joints 
whatever, the method being to use sufficient steel within its 
elastic limit to entirely exceed the ultmate tensile strength of 
the concrete at each section. In this way the steel prevents 
the concrete from cracking, but the steel has to be placed quite 
close to the surface to be effective. It is necessary to place it 
within an inch and a half of the surface to be protected, and the 
bars must be not more than ten inches apart, otherwise the con- 
crete is liable to crack. 

Walls may be considered under two general types, with sub- 
divisions in the design of each. The most economical is to build 
piers to support the floor, the floor between piers being suffi 
ciently strong to support a curtain-wall. This curtain-wall is 
filled in after the piers and floors are completed, either with thin 
monolithic construction or hollow blocks. This curtain-wall is 
bonded into a groove left in the piers to receive it. The other 
general type which gives the most durable and substantial con 
struction, but is somewhat more expensive, due to the cost of 
centering, is to build the entire wall monolithic at one operation, 
the wall being of. uniform thickness and solid throughout, or 
cored to form air-spaces between windows and where there are 
no concentrated loads. These cores can be of such size that the 
shell outside of core is not less than three inches thick. Such 
walls could be thoroughly tied together horizontally to prevent 
shrinkage, as above stated. 

In the construction of separate footings, the octagonal is pref- 
erable to the square. It is very simple to design and build. To 
center, take four boards, nail together to form a square; nail 
another of the right length across each corner, and the octagon is 
obtained. The steel is placed in four directions. Every bar is of 
the same length and, therefore, all work with the same stress under 
the center of the pier. It is possible to use quite shallow piers; 
that is, the depth can be one-third of the projection beyond the edge 
of the column base, but this is not always wise. A depth equal to 
one-half the spread is a perfectly safe figure to use; that is, the 
depth from the bearing of the column base to the average depth 
of the steel is one-half of the projection of the concrete beyond the 
edge of column base. There should be at least 3 in. of concrete 
below the lower layer of bars to properly embed them and pro- 
tect them from corrosion. If the size of these bars exceeds 0.75 
in., the amount of the concrete below should be equal to at least 
four diameters. Where footings are placed in wet ground, as an 
extra precaution it is wise to use a mixture of 1:2:4, which is in 
itself waterproof, although concrete is such a good protector o 
steel from corrosion that, even in damp places, if a rusty bar is 
thoroughly embedded, in a month it becomes bright. It is economi- 


1An informal discussion before the Boston Society of Civil Engi- 
neers at its meetings held September 19 and October 5, 1906, pub- 
lished in the ‘Journal’ of the Association of Engineering Societies 
for June, 1907, here continued from page 37, No. 1649. 


cal to use a large bearing-plate under the column, as thereby the 
stress of the cantilever may be reduced and a saving in cost ef- 
fected which is greater than that added by the extra size of base. 
Directly under the column the concrete is subject to cubical pres 
sure and can, therefore, be loaded to almost any amount with 
safety. It is necessary to consider only the compressive stress of 
that portion projecting beyond column base in order to resist the 
compression from the cantilever action. In a footing of the character 
here described the shear in concrete can be practically neglected, 
because the shearing stress will always be low. 

Columns may be built of concrete, or of a combination of steel 
bars and concrete working together, or as steel columns encased 
in cement. The use of all-concrete, using a rich mixture to in- 
crease the strength, is the best method, this being the cheapest 
form of reinforcement possible. One part cement to one part of 
crushed stone, with a working stress of 1-200 lb. per square inch, 
used. Tests made at the Watertown Arsenal indicated 
that at the end of one month the ultimate compressive strength 
of such a mixture would be at least 5,000 lb. per square inch, and 
therefore 1,200 lb. would be perfectly safe. Of course, using this 
method implies that considerable care must be exercised in mix- 
ing and placing. On large work which is being executed rapidly, 
without this care it might happen that the wrong mixture would 
be used in a column. This, of course, would be dangerous; but 
no practical difficulty has been experienced in changing mixtures 
and seeing that special batches were placed where wanted. Of 
course, it is necessary to carry a mixture right through the thick 
ness of a floor as well as through the column. This can be 
easily done by placing vertical boards in the girders and beams 
meeting at the column, filling the rich mixture inside and the floor 
mixture outside, afterward drawing out the boards while both 
mixtures are still wet and are filled to the same level. In columns 
designed for sustain the entire load, use vertical 
steel in the piers only as a safeguard against possible eccentric 
loading or flexure and to obtain a rigid joint with the floor. If 
rich mixtures are carried to an extreme, columns might be too 
small in cross section. 


can be 


concrete to 


It is unwise to make any column 9 or more 
fcet long less than 10 inches square. 

When the load is divided between steel of any section and con- 
crete, the stresses are distributed in the proportion of the moduli 
of elasticity of the two materials. Taking the ratio of the modulus 
of elasticity of steel to concrete as 10 and the working stress of 
concrete as 500 lb. per square inch, which corresponds to a mix 
ture of 1:2:4, gives only 5,000 lb. per square inch as the compres 
stress in the With richer mixtures the ratio is less 
while the stress is higher, and the result is but very little different 

After concrete has set for a month it begins to shrink, and con 
tinues to for about six months, when it reaches its limit. During 
the first month the adhesion between the concrete and the steel 


sive steel. 


although it does not reach its maximum 


becomes considerable, 
The above-mentioned shrinkage the concrete is 


strength. when 

exposed to the air on all sides amounts to 0.015625 in. to 0.03125 
in. in length of 12 ft. Taking 0.024 in. as an average shrinkage, 
this shortening is equivalent to that produced by a stress of 500 Ib 
per square inch. 
this latter stress, being about 300 lb. per square inch, may be taken 
as a force-producing compression in the steel, ahd by the reaction 
of the steel producing tension or reducing compression, as the 
case may be, in the concrete. 


As this exceeds the tensile stress of concrete, 


It is on account of this reaction of 
the steel producing tension in the concrete that the tensile stress 
is used rather than the larger force, which would produce a short- 
ening equivalent to 500 lb. per square inch. This tensile stress 
multiplied by the ratio of the moduli of elasticity would permit 
an additional stress in the steel of 3,000 lb. per square inch, and 
when combined with the load a total stress of 8,000 Ib. per square 
inch, and in the concrete an apparent stress of 800 lb. may be used, 
which in reality, however, is only the 500 first mentioned. 

In the actual construction of a building the concrete has about 
a month to set before any considerable portion of its ultimate load 
is brought upon it, no matter how rapidly the structure may be 
erected; and, as a well-designed structure should carry its maxi- 
mum load when a month old, the above allowance of 
legitimate and safe. 


stress is 
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The adhesive bond between steel and concrete is at least equal 
to the tensile stress. In some experiments it has been found to be 
very much greater. This is sufficient to transmit from the concrete 
to the steel, in the thickness of a floor, the increment of stress the 
steel must take through the story below. Thus the concrete is 
not overloaded in transmitting the stress from a floor to the steel 
in the column below. The bars should be faced and set on top of 
each other, being held in position by a sleeve. When bars are 
lapped, as is sometimes done, at the top of the splice, the concrete 
must take more than its proportion of the load coming upon the 
column in order to transmit to the lower bars in the length of the 
splice that portion which they are expected to sustain. Through 
the length of the splice the concrete is receiving more than its 
allowable working stress. This method of design is in somewhat 
common use, but it is not a safe method unless the concrete can 
carry a large part of the total load, and when it can the steel 
is of little value. 

By increasing the size of the footing so that its cross-sectional 
area is more than equivalent to the area that would be required if 
plain concrete were used to carry the entire load of column, and 
by making it deep enough to absorb by adhesion the load carried 
by the steel, a bearing-plate may be omitted at the bottom, but 
this style of footing is expensive. It is always better to use a 
base plate of sufficient size to distribute the load from the steel 
bars over the footing. It can then be made shallow, as is usual, 
and economy results. In the Ingals Building, in Cincinnati, the 
columns in basement were about 34 in. by 45 in. in section. Near 
the center were two bars 4 in. in diameter and four bars 3.3125 in. 
in diameter to assist in carrying the compressive load. Near each 
of the outer and inner faces were five I-in. square twisted steel 
bars to resist possible flexure and to make a rigid bond between 
column and floors, in order to resist flexure due to wind pressure. 
The load to be sustained was 1,550,000 lb. A cast-iron base-plate 
was used having a planed seat for each of the six large bars and 
enlarged to a bearing area on the footing of 4 ft. 10 in. by 4 ft. 
7 in. This base-plate weighed over a ton. It is better to have a 
few big bars near the center than many small ones near the sur- 
face when they are designed solely to carry a compressive load. 

By actual tests, conducted with care at various testing labora- 
tories, it has been demonstrated that the steel does not sustain as 
large a load as might be expected from the above discussion. In a 
large enough number of cases to form an average, the columns 
carried but slightly more load than plain columns of the same 
dimensions and identical mixture. These tests indicated that the 
reinforced columns were not enough stronger to justify their use 
from an economical standpoint. 

The combination of structural steel and concrete can be illus- 
trated by describing one actual design. In a seven-story ware- 
house the roof and upper three stories were carried by concrete 
alone. In order to avoid too large a size, a structural steel 
column was used from this point to the ground. Two stories 
were carried by the steel work entirely. The two lower stories 
were carried entirely by the fireproofing of the steel, which in this 
case was made a little heavier than would be necessary for mere 
fireproofing purposes. Let it be emphasized that the two lower 
stories were entirely independent of the steel column within. This 
result was obtained by using countersunk head rivets to produce 
as smooth a surface as possible, and by covering the steel with a 
jacket which was sufficient to prevent any bond between it and 
the surrounding concrete, and to permit either to compress inde- 
pendently of the other. In construction the steel columns were 
first erected, the casing concrete of basement was put on, first floor 
cast, the jacket continued and the second floor cast. In the third 
and fourth stories the covering was for fire-protection exclusively, 
and, so far as the design was concerned, could have been omitted 
until the building was nearing completion. This method reduced 
the amount of steel required, because the two lower stories were 
supported independently, while the concrete jacket was but little 
larger than would have been used any way for fire-protection. A 
net saving thus resulted without an unreasonable size of column 
in the lower stories. 

Hooped concrete columns are of little value, and should never 
be relied upon in ordinary designs. In order to get the value of the 
hoops the concrete must be compressed a considerable amount in 
order to cause a measurable lateral expansion, and when it has 
been thus compressed the safe working stress has been greatly 
exceeded, which is not a wise thing to do. Hooping should only 
be used as an added factor-of-safety to provide against occasional 
unusual heavy loads, which last for a short time only, in places 
where a large column cannot be used. 
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In regard to beams, so much has been written in the technical 
press that it is very little use to say more. There are, however. a 
few points worth considering, more particularly on the practical 
thar. on the theoretical side, because the theoretical side has been 
pretty well covered. From a practical point of view stirrups are 
quite useful. In ordinary construction work workmen sometimes 
fill in all the beams first and then fill in the panel cross-wise later, 
starting at one side and working to the other, so that by the time 
they have reached the end the concrete in the beam has begun to 
set. As the work is figured so that the panel acts in compression 
with the beam, there are liable to be serious results. Therefore, 
the stirrups are very useful to bind beam and panel together. The 
stirrups used in American practice to a large extent are useless, 
because they do not extend out into the panel. They should have 
a projection into the panel of at least a foot. Then the beam and 
panel are well bonded together. Experienced designers use them 
partly for that purpose, especially near the center of the span. If 
the whole floor is cast as a unit, of course stirrups are not neces- 
sary as a tie between beam and panel; but this is not always a 
convenient thing to do. 

Once, years ago, the writer made a very careful study of long- 
span floor design to get the relation of spacing of beams to panels 
for the maximum economy, taking into consideration the cost of 
materials and the cost of labor as it then existed. That study led 
to the selection of 3-foot centers for the maximum economy. If 
the spacing is increased, weight is added to the beam and to the 
panel; and if it is reduced, the cost of centers is increased without 
a compensating saving on concrete and steel. This was the spac- 
ing which gave under those conditions the maximum of economy. 
This study has not been revised, but it is the writer’s opinion that 
under present conditions, with the high price of lumber, which 
makes the beam floor much more expensive to center than the 
slab, and the higher price of carpenter labor, the spacing would 
be increased from 3 to about 4 feet for maximum economy. The 
practical considerations of mill design often require a different 
spacing. For instance, concrete floors are frequently held to the 
old form of mill frame construction—that is, beams 8 or 10 feet 
on centers and a flat slab between. This is less economical, but 
it is often necessary, and the difference in economy from the 
cheapest design is not very great. 

A method of beam reinforcement which is coming into quite 
general use, and ought to become more general, is that of know- 
ing exactly where and how the steel is set. If it is put in loose, it 
is likely to be misplaced while filling in the concrete; but if 
rigidly made up into units and anchored at their ends to other 
units or the wooden form, they are held exactly where they belong 
until the concrete is filled in; therefore the construction really 
agrees with the design. The recent type of construction of bent- 
up bars, crossing one another or fastened together over the col- 
umns, has forced into use one variation in design, namely, the 
joints between various days’ work. Years ago they used to be 
made directly over columns. The beams and girders which met 
on the column were made double, and each half was cast on dif.- 
ferent days. But now there is such a network of steel there that 
it is almost impossible to put up wooden forms to stop off the 
concrete, and therefore the custom has come into use of making 
joints in the middle of spans. This is much easier to do from a 
practical standpoint, and from the theoretical standpoint does not 
weaken the construction in the least,.because the tension of the 
concrete is neglected in the design. Better work is obtained from 
ordinary laborers with joints in the center of the spans than with 
split beams. After the concrete is thoroughly set there will be a 
shrinkage which pulls it away from these joints, and if they are 
over a column this shrinkage has sometimes split the column. To 
avoid this the plan was adopted years ago of using a steel plate, 
also hoops, to allow the beams to slip without splitting the column. 
This is now avoided by making the joints in the center of the 
span. However, this change requires considerable reinforcement 
of the top curface of panel over beams and girders, at right 
angles to them, in order to avoid tension cracks along their top 
surfaces. There is one point in designing that ought to be em 
phasized until its use is universal, namely, that all work ought to 
be designed on the basis of the working stress, instead of the 
ultimate stress with a factor-of-safety. 

Some of the types of construction discussed are claimed to be 
covered by patents. Some are valid, while others, doubtless, are 
not. The so-called continuous girder, where bars bend up and 
run across support to unite with others from adjoining span, is 
probably a valid patent. Many have been using it without con- 
sideration of patentees, and if it is done wilfully those doing so 
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are likely to come to grief sooner or later. Also, there are some 
patents on the so-called girder frame which have to be considered. 
But as a general thing all patents recently issued are so narrow 
in their claims, and are so easy to avoid, that the desired result can 
be obtained without infringing on anybody else’s rights. 

Concrete placed around steel reinforcement of necessity has to 
be mixed considerably wetter than is necessary when placed in 
large masses. The right amount of water for reinforced concrete 
is that at which the concrete just quakes when tamped or spaded. 
At this consistency it will flow properly around the bars. If more 
water is used, the stone can settle through the mortar somewhat, 
as through water; thus the concrete would become of uneven 
density. By laboratory tests it has been found that the concrete 
which just quakes differs but little from the maximum strength 
obtained with the best consistency in plain concrete, which is a 
plastic concrete that does not quake. Extremely wet concrete, 
which flows nearly as freely as water, never develops as great 
strength as plastic concrete. 


Mr. JosepH R. Worcester.—I should like to say one or two 
words on the general subject of the use of reinforced con- 
crete for mill construction. There are some difficulties about it 
that must necessarily be met face to face. The principal one, I 
think, is in the size of the columns. I think there is a general 
feeling among architects and owners that reinforced-concrete 
columns ought to be built as small as steel columns, and the 
owners and architects have been forcing contractors to use 
every possible device for reducing the size of columns, and the 
contractors have allowed the reduction to go farther than is 
really safe in many instances. I think we must recognize the 
fact that we cannot build a reinforced-concrete column as small 
as a steel column and that if we are going to use such a column 
we have got to give it more space. This does not amount to 
much in a low building, of course, but in a high building the loss 
in space amounts to a great deal. 

Personally, I do not approve of either of the methods of 
reducing the size of columns advocated by the two previous 
speakers. J think the objections each has raised against the 
system of the other are very well taken, and I should say you 
cannot properly reduce the size either by enriching the mixture 
to the extent that Mr. Wason advocates or by using the hooping 
which Mr. Hogue is in favor of. I think Mr. Wason’s point 
against hooping is exactly right. If you put your coil of wire 
into the form and then put in your concrete, the tendency of the 
concrete if anything is to shrink away from the wire. It cer- 
tainly is not going to enlarge and bring the wire into tension, and 
in order to get the wire into effective action some motion has to 
take place in the concrete within the wire. The Watertown 
Arsenal tests have shown that this motion is accompanied by 
deformation of the column, and I have understood from Mr. 
Howard that in his opinion the concrete is considerably disin- 
tegrated inside the hooping before the hooping has come into 
play. On the other hand, Mr. Hogue has said that with a rich 
mixture it is pretty hard to take care of the joints at the floor 
levels, and I believe he is right. Mr. Wason says it can be done, 
but I don’t believe it can be done very safely. If you stop off 
your column under the floor girder, then the floor mixture bears 
directly on the rich mixture. That will overload the floor mix- 
ture, which is not so rich. If you carry the column mixture 
up through the floor there is danger of a crack, pretty nearly 
vertical, between the mixture in the beam and that in the column. 
There is, therefore, a point of weakness either way. So that it 
seems to me that we must start with the idea that we are 
going to have a pretty good-sized column, and unless we are 
going to have plenty of room for this, we must regard it as an 
objection to the construction. 

Another point of difficulty in using concrete is the exterior 
of the building if it is made of this material. So far as I am 
aware, the last word has not been said as to the best method of 
finishing an outside wall of concrete. Nothing has been said 
about it by the previous speakers, and I don’t propose to advo- 
cate any method of treatment, because I don’t know which is the 
best. There is a great liability to cracks in any concrete finish, 
and it is doubtful whether the durability of the outside finishes 
used thus far has been fully demonstrated. I don’t say this too 
positively, but I think we must learn a great deal more with 
regard to exterior finishes. 

One other objection to concrete construction is that the loads 
upon footings in a reinforced-concrete building are heavier 
than in the case of wooden framing, and where the foundations 
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are soft a good deal more expense is involved than in the case of 
wooden framing. This, perhaps, is not a serious point, but it 
has to be considered. 

Now, a word as to the mill building Mr. Hogue has illus- 
trated. It is apparently his intention to start the wall at the 
ground level. This does not seem safe on account of the fact 
that frost is liable to work in under and disturb the floor. This 
danger may be obviated by carrying the wall down below frost 
level, but it is not good practice to lay the first floor right on the 
fill unless it is remarkably good material, because it will settle 
and then you will have cracks. It is better to have some cellar, 
with posts, and to have the lowest floor self-supporting. 

With regard to details, I wish Mr. Hogue had given us more 
information as to what he uses in his own practice. He has 
raised a lot of questions for others to answer, but it would have 
been of great advantage to us if he had given us the benefit of his 
own answers to these questions. Possibly we should not agree 
with him, but we would certainly like to know what his opinions 
are in regard to these matters. 

His method of figuring footings may be scientifically correct, 
but I must plead guilty to a much simpler way of figuring these 
parts myself, a way which may not be correct, but if it is not 
I should like to be made aware of it. Where I have a square 
footing I take half the resistance of the earth on each set of rods. 
I assume that the rods in one direction take half the upward 
pressure and that the rods in the other direction take the other 
half. I assume that we have two central cross-sections at right 
angles to each other, each of which is virtually an inverted T. 
That is, in figuring this cross-section, I assume that the only 
value of compression we have in the concrete is the width of the 
top of the trapezoidal cross-section. I think that if you figure 
your two sets of rods in that way and take half the pressure on 
each, you get safe results, so far as I am aware. I think we 
must always take into account the shearing force which Mr. 
Hogue referred to. My practice is to allow 100 lb. to the square 
inch on the area obtained by multiplying height by perimeter, 
and not to consider the diagonal tension as we would in a beam. 

With regard to the spacing of rods in the stem of beams, 
Mr. Hogue said that horizontally he spaced them from 2.5 to 3 
diameters from center to center. There is quite a difference 
between 2.5 and 3. I am rather in favor of 3 myself, for the 
reason that the shearing area above the rods in that case is about 
equal to the circumference of the rod, and you have about the 
same unit in shear which you have in adhesion, which I think is 
about right. There is quite a pressure brought upon engineers 
sometimes to allow a closer spacing, even down to 2 diameters 
from center to center. ‘That seems to me a dangerous practice. 
As far as the spacing vertically, which Mr. Hogue referred to, 
goes, I can’t see any great objection to the practice of the 
Hennebique Company of putting two rods one over the other in 
contact. I would like to know if this is really unsound from 
theoretical reasons. I haven’t been able to see them myself. 

So far as lapping the rods at the end is concerned, I cannot 
see why it is not all right to lap far enough so that the strain in 
one rod may be transferred to the rod in the opposite direction 
by adhesion, and if you consider 40 diameters of the rod sufficient 
to develop its strength, it seems to me that’a lap of 40 diameters 
is enough to transfer the strength from one rod to another close by 

I will say one word more in answer to Mr. Hogue’s questions 
in regard to continuous beams. There are several objections to 
considering beams as continuous and to methods in use for mak- 
ing them continuous. In the first place, if you have real con- 
tinuous construction, you want to have more tensional strength 
at the top of the beam over the support than at the bottom of the 
beam at the center. That, of course, means that you have more 
compression at the bottom over the support than at the top at 
the center of the span, and where you use T-construction, as we 
do almost altogether, this means that you cannot use as much 
steel, by a good deal, as we like without overstraining your beam 
in compression. Mr. Hogue suggests that that can be relieved 
by the use of bracketing, but on the top of your bracket, between 
the bracket and the beam, you are almost sure to have a joint, 
because you fill up to the bottom of the beam and lay the beam 
afterwards, and you have a weak spot there for transference 
of shear into the bracket. Then, again, it seems to me that it is 
not good engineering practice to assume that your beam is fixed 
over a support when it is only so fixed either by stiffness in the 
column or by the live load in the adjoining span. You have 
very little stiffness in the column and you can’t count on the live 
load in the adjoining span. It seems to me that it is better 
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practice to figure your beams as if they were supported at the 
ends. While I do not believe in figuring on the continuity, it 
is, nevertheless, necessary to reinforce to some extent at the top 
over the supports, and that is a thing that cannot be emphasized 
too much. If you allow any sort of concrete construction to 
go over an approximately fixed support without being reinforced 
at the top over the supports, you will have cracks in the surface 


where they will be very conspicuous. This reinforcing at the 
top may be thrown in as added security. 

Mr. Wason referred to joints which he makes in the centers 
of his beams as “contraction joints.” I don’t see how they can 
be “contraction” joints where your reinforcement runs through, 
as they must at the bottom of the beam. They are really set 


joints, but I do not see how they can be contraction joints. 





The Architect’s Coadjutors 


himself or to others, the reality and magnitude of the debt 

he owes to his co-laborers—whether unacknowledged 
“ghosts” or recognized employees—that it is particularly pleas- 
ant to find Mr. John Belcher, A. R. A., the recipient of this 
year’s Royal Gold Medal, acknowledging his indebtedness in a 
very simple and handsome way in his reply to the presentation 
speech. In part he said: 

I am overwhelmed with confusion when I call to mind—and it 
is so easy to call to mind—the names of many great architects, 
both at home and abroad, who are far more deserving of this 
great distinction than I am. As regards many, if not most, of 
these I am able to console myself with the thought that they 
are younger than I am, and I may hope to have many an oppor- 
tunity of being here to see such honored with the Blue Ribbon 
of the profession. But even so, allowing the consideration that 
this Gold Medal is awarded annually to have its full weight, 
the sense of my own defects and limitations is strong upon me; 
but the way in which the President has made the best of the 
material at his disposal leads me to hope that you may give 
me credit for some at least of the virtues and good works he has 
ascribed to me. You have encouraged me to believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent—and I am sincerely grateful for the encouragement— 
that if my work has not been large or extensive in area, at least 
its quality is appreciated, and that it has been fruitful of sug- 
gestion to younger members of the profession who are devoting 
themselves to carrying on that elastic form of Renaissance work 
which is now becoming so popular. I have always aspired to 
do really good work, and particularly work which should em 
brace and include in its scope the sister arts of sculpture and 
painting, and you almost persuade me, Mr. President, that I 
have not labored in vain. If, indeed, I have achieved success 
in this respect, let me acknowledge at once my indebtedness to 
my association with so many great sculptors; such, for instance, 
as my old friend Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, also Mr. Harry Bates, 
Mr. Geo. Frampton, Mr. Goscombe John, Mr. Drury, Mr. Pome- 
roy, Mr. Bertram Mackennal and others, all of whom at one 
time or other have lent their aid in giving expression and artistic 
embellishment to my buildings. But let me assure you also that 
I have been most fortunate in the men who have been asso- 
ciated with me in the carrying out of my work—men of ability 
and enthusiasm, responsive to the call of art in its highest forms, 
kindred spirits with whom I have spent many happy hours 
and passed through some thrilling experiences of the kind fa- 
miliar, no doubt, to all who work in an architect's office. Amongst 
the earliest of my friends was Mr. James Walter James, whose 
remarkable powers of organization proved invaluable in the 
introduction and ordering of business methods in my office. 
Then came Mr. (now Professor) Beresford Pite, of whose 
strong personality and versatile genius there is but little need 
to remind you. I think it was while he was still with me that 
he won the Soane Medallion with his celebrated design of a 
Medizval West End club. Since then he has surpassed us all 
in the beauty of his Renaissance designs, and is, too, a distin- 
guished exponent of the pure and refined methods of Greek 
architecture. Professor Harry Wilson, of South Kensington, 
now distinguished’ not only in architecture, but as a painter, 
sculptor and worker in metals, was also with me for a time, 
leaving me, in the first instance, to join my old and sincere 
friend Sedding. Professor Reilly, of Liverpool, was not long 
in my office, but long enough, I hope and believe, to have en- 
joyed some of the work we had in hand then. Besides these 
three professors there are many others I could name who have 
won distinction, such as Needham Wilson (Institute Medallist 
1884 and Soane Medallist 1886); Thomas Phillips Figgis; Hu- 
bert Corlette (Owen Jones Student 1896 and Institute Medallist 


[' is so unusual for the successful architect to acknowledge, to 
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1899) ; also Messrs. James Fulton, James Charles Cook, James 
Scott, Balfour Paul, Lionel Detmar, Curtis Green, Herbert Ib- 
berson, George Malcolm and others. Many of my pupils also 
have done credit to their sojourn in my office. Messrs. Philip 
Johnston, Alexander Hennell (Tite Prizeman), William Chad- 
wick (now in South Africa), T. H. Russell and Maberly Smith 
and others. Then there is my present loyal and efficient staff, 
every member of which I appreciate; and last of all, one who is 
a host in himself, my trusty friend and partner, John James 
Joass (Pugin Student 1892, and Owen Jones Prizeman 1895). 
1 may say we are so thoroughly in sympathy that my burdens 
are lightened by his efficient aid. These have all been real 
friends and true fellow-workers, and one of the happiest occa- 
sions in my life was when recently all the members of my 
staff, both past and present, met to entertain me at dinner during 
my term of office as President of this Institute—a token of their 
esteem and affection which was, as you may easily imagine, most 
gratifying to me. An architect may well count himself happy 
when he is loyally supported by men who know and lend them- 
selves to his methods, even when they regard them as peculiari- 
ties, or even weaknesses. The last-named, the weaknesses, are 
especially open to the quantity-surveyor, and I esteem myself 
fortunate in the services in this capacity of so able and so con- 
scientious a man as Mr. Gleed, with whom my younger brother, 
Mr. Arthur Belcher, having very wisely devoted himself to this 
lucrative branch of the profession, is in partnership. Then 
there are the builders, to whom I am greatly indebted for the 
careful attention paid to my wishes and directions, notably 
Messrs. Colls & Sons, who have carried out so many of my city 
buildings in the perfect manner for which they are justly noted. 
Amongst the hosts of individual workers, craftsmen and others 
whose skill has been so faithfully employed in my service, I 
must mention by name my old friend Mr. Brindley, if only to 
acknowledge how much I have learned from him. We all know 
Mr. Brindley as one of the greatest of living authorities on the 
different kinds of marble and their right use, but I know also 
how true is his love of art generally, and how good his judg- 
ment in all that pertains to his craft. It is of great consequence 
to an architect that his associates should be such as can 
interpret and carry out his work sympathetically and _ intelli- 
gently. The architect has been likened to a general directing 
the operations of an army of workers; but to my thinking a 
happier and more suggestive comparison is that of the con- 
ductor of an orchestra leading and directing the executants in 
the interpretation of a work of his own composition. I prefer 
this because, as I understand the art of war, even in these 
scientific days the vast majority of the units engaged are mere 
machines, whereas the architect, like the conductor of the orches- 
tra, has to do with many minds. The various musical instru- 
ments in their sensitiveness and capacity of expression are re- 
sponsive to the mind of the performer, and the musician has not 
only to understand the powers and limitations of each that he 
may build up his harmonies correctly, but if he would him- 
self conduct the orchestra there must be mutual confidence 
and a sympathetic understanding between him and the exe- 
cutants. Only thus will he be able to secure a proper balance 
and proportion, a right tone or color, and such subordination 
of one part to another as will constitute the whole a perfect 
work of art. The executants, of course, must one and all be 
of the very best. A single incapable or ineffective unit may 
spell disaster to an army; the disaster is certain and inevitable 
if there be a single weak or faulty performer in the rendering 
of a musical composition. The architect may well address his 
subordinates in the words which Pericles is said to have used 
to Phidias and other artists at Athens: “O ye who expect me 
to undertake great works, zealously prepare yourselves and har- 
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None whose hands are not ex- 


hor no inert self-confidence. 
perienced and on whom Athene has not looked kindly will ever 


be employed by me.” It is obvious also that the more frequently 
the same men work together, the more thoroughly will they 
understand one another and adapt themselves each to his part 
in its relation to the whole. The several workers will acquire 
confidence in the architect and an intelligent insight into his 
thoughts and purposes as expressed in his designs. He, on his 
part, gaining confidence in them, will be able to allow a certain 
amount of freedom of expression to the craftsmen under him, 
and thus give them a fair opportunity for the exhibition of their 
powers. Now, more than ever, we want “men, not machines.” 
lhe architect will not use his fellow-workers as an organist uses 
the stops of an organ; for the organ is a single instrument 
controlled by one mind, whereas the architect has to deal with 
a full orchestra of minds, all working together to one end, viz., 
the interpretation and expression of the architect’s designs. The 
more perfect and sensitive this combination is the more closely 
will the accomplishment of the work approximate to the ideal. 
[he organ, wonderful and perfect as the king of musical in 
struments, is not a true type of the architect’s work, but of 
the painter’s, the various stops being employed, like the pigments 
of the artist, to obtain color effects. As regards the work of 
the painter and the sculptor, I have always contended and 
struggled for the collaboration of these with the architect, even 
in the days when such an idea was regarded as quite utopian. «1 
am glad I have lived to see the arts drawing closer together 
and even now working in unity. It is the architect who is 
(or should be) in a position to bring about this combination, 
which in its completeness is the most powerful that can be 
attained. The building which shelters and provides scope for 
the art of the painter and sculptor is the work of the architect, 
and it is his to furnish the opportunities and the settings and 
to determine the subjects of the joint work. In all cases the 
artists should work together ab initio—in the case of a building 
under the leadership of the architect; in the case of a monument 
under that of the sculptor; and in the case of a gallery or other 
place for the exhibition of his art under that of the painter. 
This is quite a different thing from the mere (and sometimes 
casual) providing space or place for the independent exhibition 
of works of art. The true collaboration of the arts leads to far 
higher and nobler results than the haphazard kind of arrange 
ment that has so long prevailed, and I trust that the day is not 
far distant when the students of the various arts will be more 
completely organized and associated than they are at present, and 
will be set to work out problems together, and together accom 
plish noble works in which they can join hands and hearts. 


The Illicit Commision 


UST as there are few men who could tell a good story with 
the zest and expression that the late W. L. B. Jenney knew 
so well how to work into his anecdotes, so it is true that his 

breezy personality affords abundant food for the story-teller. Know 
ing the man and his way of acting and speaking, we are quite 
sure that the following anecdotes are in no way apochryphal: 

Jenney despised worse than anything the grafter, and his man 
ner of dealing with the type of man was effective. Architects 
have peculiar intimacy with graft because they constantly are 
running into contact with crooked contractors and builders, and 
too frequently architects disgrace their profession by dividing 
with dishonest contractors the fruits of robbery achieved through 
crooked bidding or favoritism. 

Jenney never countenanced this way of doing business. One 
day, writes S. N. Hughes in the Chicago Tribune, Jenney was in 
his private office when a man who wanted to provide certain ma- 
terials for a building then under construction came in and ap- 
proached John Ewen, then a “cub” in Jenney’s office, with a flag- 
rant bribe offer. He offered Mr. Ewen $50 if his material was 
used. 

Mr. Ewen was seized with an inspiration. Instead of throwing 
the man out of the office, he said: “Mr. Jenney always handles 
that end of the business. Go in and see him.” Then he awaited 
the explosion. 

The man innocently approached Mr. Jenney and made the prop- 
osition. 

“Sit down a moment,” said Jenney quietly. 
looked up and said: “ 

“Yes, sir. I’m just starting. I want to get in right. 
is good, and I want a chance.” 


A moment later he 


Young man, are you new in the business?” 
My stuff 


“Well,” said Mr. Jenney, “there are two ways to do business. 
If you want to do the best kind of business, with the best firms, 
don’t do as you have done to-day. I have no doubt that is the 
way to do business with some firms. If you are after that class of 
business, that is the proper way to get it. But if you want the 
best business, don’t approach any one as you have me. I'll give 
you the contract at your figures. If you can afford to give me 
$50, you can afford to knock $50 off the price to the owner. Let’s 
reduce your figures $50 and give the builder the benefit.” 

The man agreed. He learned his lesson well, and he did busi- 
ness with Mr. Jenney for years. When Mr. Jenney died this 
man testified that it was that one business lesson that made him 
realize that the only way to do business is to do it straight. 

When Mr. Jenney dismissed the man that day after signing 
agreements he stepped out smiling to Ewen and remarked: 
“Thought you’d have some fun with me, eh?” 

Another and severer lesson he administered to a big contractor 
downtown. This man was prominent socially, financially and in 
religious circles, and through Jenney he got the contract for a 
skyscraper down town. One day, while the building was in 
course of construction, he entered Mr. Jenney’s office and handed 
him a check. 

“What’s this for?” asked Mr. Jenney. 

“It’s the usual 10 per cent. of the first payment—your share,” 
he added, significantly. 

Mr. Jenney took the check, chatted for a time with the man, 
and finally went out into the workroom. 

“What is the amount of that contract?” he asked Mr. Mundie, 
his partner. 

Mundie told him. 

Jenney figured for a moment, muttered, “Yes, the amount is 
correct,” and then returned to his private office and indorsed the 
check over to the owner of the building. 

Nothing more was heard of the matter until the end of the 
month, when the crooked contractor received from his bank a 
check indorsed both by Mr. Jenney and the owner of the build- 
ing. 

There was nothing for him to do but to take his medicine. He 
appeared in Jenney’s office, probably expecting to be flayed for his 
tactics, but nothing of that sort happened. Mr. Jenney remarked: 

“T am extremely glad to know that you can afford to make the 
lowest bid on a building, and give the owner Io per cent. back and 
still make money on it, but don’t you think it would be more 
business-like just to subtract Io per cent. from the total contract 
price and save all this red tape of sending the check to me and 
having me indorse it over to the owner?” 

The contractor humbly admitted that it was. 

There was not a word of condemnation or reproof and only a 
few who learned of it from the owner ever knew of the occur- 
rence. 

Mr. Jenney did not cast out that contractor, but continued 
to do business with him. And when Mr. Jenney built his own 
home he gave a contract for part of the material to this man— 
and the man skinned him. 


The Habri Bond for Brickwork 
a majority of engineers and some builders frequently 


leave the question of bond in brickwork to the unham- 

pered choice of the working mason. Such casual pro- 
ceeding is seldom attended with any serious risk in case of walls 
whose thickness is the length of a single brick, for here the 
bricklayer will be pretty certain to adopt either the Flemish or 
the English bond, both of which are unobjectionable in the ma- 
jority of cases; though the latter is distinctly the sounder ar- 
rangement. When, however, as is the case in the majority of 
works which engage an engineer’s attention, the thickness much 
exceeds that of a single brick, consequences of such neglect in 
detail are frequently deplorable. We have seen large masses 
of brickwork—notably in lock walls—consisting of nothing but 
headers: if we except those stretchers which appear on the ex- 
posed face of the wall and which of course occupy but a minute 
fraction of the wall’s Such a structure, if we 
ignore the adhesion of the mortar, has but little more longi- 
tudinal strength than has a huge fagot of short sticks without 
that string which is usually provided by the woodcutter. 

It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that the majority of such 
walls develop transverse cracks even when they are exposed to 
nothing more in the way of bending-moment than is incidental to 
ordinarily careless construction. 
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The main desiderata of a good bond are three: (1) The bricks 
should overlap in each direction an aggregate extent which is 
approximately proportional to the bending-moment or shearing- 
stress to which the wall may be exposed in that plane. (2) 
The bond should not necessitate the cutting of bricks. (3) It 
should be applicable to walls of all thicknesses and yet sufficiently 
simple to be easily learned by the ordinary bricklayer. The 
“Habri” bond preeminently satisfies all these requirements: the 
first two demonstrably; and, concerning the last, we have never 
met a mason who did not readily comprehend the system as soon 
as it had been illustrated in his presence by the piling of a few 
dry bricks. 

In the Habri bond every course, in a wall of indefinite thick- 
ness, is essentially identical with every other course; and con- 
sists of a cycle of three rows of bricks: two rows of stretchers 
followed by one row of headers. This arrangement in each 
course is, however, shifted half a brick in a direction at right 
angles to the rows, as compared with the course upon which it 
rests: the direction of the shift remaining constant throughout 
the wall’s height. When, under the above clause of this rule, 
a row of headers would be divided by the plane of a face of the 
wall, a row of half bricks is not inserted but a row of stretchers 
substituted. 

In the case of a wall half-a-brick thick, this bond necessarily 
reduces—as do all other bonds—to a wall consisting of stretchers 
only. When the wall is one brick thick we have one course of 
headers only, followed by three courses of stretchers only: the 
arrangement being here identical with common English bond, 
which is undoubtedly the soundest arrangement in a one brick 
wall under ordinary circumstances. 

It is, however, in walls exceeding one brick in thickness that 
the value of our systematic rule becomes evident. Starting from 
the face an arch abutment of indefinite thickness would have 
in its first course one row of headers followed by two rows of 
stretchers; and so on. The second course would show one row 
of stretchers followed by one row of headers and then two rows 
of stretchers: the last three rows being repeated indefinitely. 
The third course would consist of two rows of stretchers fol- 
lowed by one row of headers; and so oi. The fourth course 
would have three rows of stretchers next the face followed by 
the usual cycle of one row of headers and two rows of stretchers. 
This completes the cycle of courses, the fifth course being iden- 
tical with the first not only in arrangement, but also in horizon- 
tal position. In the case of a wall under a vertical load, the 
direction in which the half-brick step by which each course 
has its arrangement shifted as compared with that of its pre- 
decessor, is made, has no importance, though of course it should 
remain unaltered throughout the wall. When, however, the 
wall is exposed to an inclined thrust it is preferable to make 
the shifts as you ascend in the same direction as the thrust. 
Thus in an arch abutment the shifts are made from the face; 
in a revetment wall towards it. 

The name “Habri” is that of a distributary channel upon which 
the bond was first employed some twenty years ago.—I/ndian 
Engineering. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


SOME OF THE BUILDINGS OF THE CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. MESSRS. PALMER & HORNBOSTEL, ARCHI- 
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DOORWAYS TO THE RYERSON PHYSICAL AND THE KENT CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES: CHICAGO UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILL. MR. 
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Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


ENTRANCE TO THE. MITCHELL TOWER OF THE REYNOLDS CLUB: CHI- 
CAGO UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILL. MESSRS. SHEPLEY, RUTAN 
& COOLIDGE, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO, ILL, 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 





FounpATIONS BY MECHANICAL Compression.—A method of 
forming massive foundation piles, employed for some time past 
in France, is that introduced by the “Société de Fondations par 
Compression Mécanique du Sol,” of Paris. The process is 
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specially intended for unstable and readily compressible soils, and 
may be briefly described as follows: A conical weight or ram, 
about 9 feet long by 2 feet 9 inches diameter, is slung from a 
triangular steel tower and allowed to drop point downwards into 
the ground rapidly, forming a deep cylindrical hole, into which 
pieces of rock are dropped, followed by smaller stones or rough 
concrete, each layer being well tamped by a ram of ogival form, 
the effects of this being to widen the original hole, especially 
near the base, and to consolidate the materials into a firm foun- 
dation pile or pier. An improved type of apparatus recently de- 
vised for handling the rams consists of a cireular platform car- 
rying the hoisting tower, a steam winch, and a steam boiler. The 
platform can be rotated through a complete circle, and at the top 
of the tower is a jib, these features permitting the ram to be 
operated over an area of considerable radius, without shifting 
the machine bodily. In situations where a firm stratum cannot be 
reached at practicable depth below the surface, the piles formed 
by the aid of this process are still capable of offering very consid- 
erable resistance owing to their large bearing surfaces. In water- 
logged soil, if the sides of the hole rammed in the first instance 
are not capable of holding up water, clay is introduced and spread 
over the sides of the hole by the action of the ram, and so forms 
an impermeable lining. In addition to its use for the foundations 
of heavy buildings, the method can be applied with advantage to 
foundation-work for bridges and other engineering structures.— 
The Builder. 


Str. Nicocas, GHENT.—An interesting restoration of this church 
is in progress, at the present moment, involving the removal of 
the plaster and whitewash, and showing the stonework under- 
neath, with brick vaulting between the ribs. Of late years the 
wretched hovels round the church have been removed, revealing 
interesting work, and, of course, making the church safer from 
the danger of fire. The apse and chapels can now be seen and 
studied from close to; the gable over the south porch has been 
cleared right down to the ground, and the western aisle-fronts 
have been denuded of the shops that used to be there. Inside, 
as in the case of the restoration of Notre Dame, Bruges, a tri- 
forium has been discovered over the nave arches, on the removal 
of the plaster. It is to be hoped that the Commission Royale des 
Monuments will not allow the windows of the tower to be “re- 
stored” out of recognition by the insertion of a totally different 
style of tracery—an idea that was proposed, some years ago, but 
subsequently vetoed. Probably some strengthening works of the 
tower will be required, in which case we may expect to see the 
arches reinforced much in the same way as at Canterbury. 
Whether this will be done with a view to re-erecting the spire 
that used to crown the tower, or not, remains to be seen. 

Sta. Soria, SALONIKA.—A French antiquary was recently given 
permission to remove the whitewash from the great mosaic in 
the dome of Sta. Sofia, Salonika. The scraping has been success- 
fully carried out, and the picture, the Ascension, is now to be seen 
in all its original freshness. The coloring is chiefly cobalt, pale 
blue and gray blue, and the faces are Byzantine in feature. The 
earth is studded with green and gold cubes, as also the flowers 
which grow up between the separate figures. Sta. Sofia was built 
in the Xth century and in the XVIth century turned into a 
mosque by the Turks, who allowed the Greeks forty days in which 
to build themselves another church, thereby limiting both size 
and splendor. In 1890 Sta. Sofia was partially burned down, and 
has not since been used.—The Builder. 





Notre DAME pes CHAmpPs, Parts.—The Church of Notre Dame 
des Champs, near the Mont Parnasse railway station in Paris, is 
about to be removed in order to obtain a site for a postoffice. 

Mosaic Work At THESSALONICA.—Splendid churches built in 
the first centuries of the Christian era are now the Turkish 
mosques, but they are much less disfigured and disguised than are 
the churches of Constantinople. The round church of St. George, 
built probably about 400, is the most beautiful example of Byzan- 
tine mosaic in existence. The work is exceedingly fine; the cube 
used is smaller than that used in St. Mark’s in Venice, or at Mon- 
reale, the smaller size giving a refined and beautiful effect, diffi- 
cult to describe on paper. A ruined ambo from this church is now 
in the Imperial Museum in Constantinople, a superb mosaic in- 
deed. The church of Holy Mary, now the Mosque of Eski 
Djouma, is very large and magnificent, gleaming with marbles 
and glittering with mosaics.—Glasgow Herald. 
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CURRENT NEWS SECTION 


SOCIETIES. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


PITTSBURGH CLUB'S FOURTH 


EXHIBITION, 


The Pittsburgh Architectural Club is get- 
ting ready to hold its fourth architectural 
exhibition in the beautiful new fireproof 
art galleries of the Carnegie Institute, dur 
ing the month of November, 1907, and 
expects to have one of the largest national 


exhibitions ever held in this country. The 
special features will be: 
1. The foreign section, consisting of 


drawings of almost all European countries, 
especially from France, England, Germany 
and Austria. From the latter two countries 
we expect a number of most interesting in- 
teriors. 

2. It is intended to devote one gallery en- 
tirely to the new movement of architecture 
of exteriors and interiors as so far devel 
oped in the United States. 

3. We will have a department for draw- 
ings from the leading technical schools and 
colleges. 

4. We intend to have a section devoted 
to sculpture and liberal arts, but in liberal 


arts we will limit this principally to or- 
iginal drawings. 
The officers of the club this year are: 


President, Richard Kiehnel, of the firm of 
Kiehnel & Elliott, architects; Vice-Presi- 
dent, D. A. Crone, architect; secretary, 
Stanley Roush; treasurer, James Mac- 
queen; chairman of entertainment, Archi 
tect Thomas Herron. 

The names of the exhibition committee 
you will find on this letterhead; 
this, however, Mr. Edward B. Lee, archi 
tect, acts as my personal representative for 
the collection of drawings in the East. 

The club is just now sending advance 
notices out to the leading architects, an- 
nouncing this exhibition, and will, after re 
ceiving answers, send a special representa 
tive to the principal cities in the Eastern 
and Central States, and this way actually 
procure the very best available material 

The club has been very fortunate to pro- 
cure, through Mr. John W. Beatty, Director 
of Fine Arts, the art galleries in the beau- 
tiful new Carnegie Institute fer our 
hibition, and have to make ovr financial 
corner safe; also secured Mr. M. A. Vin 
son as advertising manager for the art cat- 
alogue. 

To meet with complete success, however, 
we need the support of all interested, and 
it would be appreciated if you would an 
this exhibition in THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT, mentioning that it is, of course, 
impossible for us to invite all interested 
personally, and that any one who may de 
sire to exhibit to communicate with the 
committee. RIcHARD KIEHNEL, 

Chairman 


besides 


ex 


rounce 


WASHINGTON ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


Mr. John J. Earley entertained with a 
smoker the members of the Washington 
Architectural Club at his new modeling 
studio at 2131 G Street Northwest on 


July to. The occasion was the house- 


warming of his new studio. 

The members of the Club displayed par- 
ticular interest in two casts just completed 
for the architects of the National Museum 
Building. These were a scale model of the 
rotunda of the new building now being 
erected in the Mall and the other was a 
full-sized cast.of one of the capitals for 
the columns of the same building: this 
is an exact copy of the capitals of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Stator. 


MONTREAL BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE. 


A feature of the exhibition to be held in 
Montreal during the week beginning Au- 
gust 20 is a day at the exhibition of the 
Dominion Architects’ Association, who will 
hold their annual convention in Montreal 
at the same time as the exhibition. There 
will likely be over three hundred prominent 
architects there from all parts of Canada. 


PERSONALS. 


MonmoutTH, Itt.—Mr. G. B. Davis, archi- 
tect, has moved his offices, and for the 
summer will maintain temporary offices on 
the college campus just north of the new 
Carnegie Building which is now in process 
of erection. 


Brooktyn, N. Y.—Professor Wm. H. 
Goodyear, of the Brooklyn Institute, has 
received the following communication from 
the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Venice: 

At its session of April 14, this Academy, 
on motion of its President, has voted your 
election as Accademico di Onore (Honor- 
ary Academician) 


Your many services to Italy and espe 
cially to Venice, through your highly im- 
portant publications and industrious studies 
on our church of St. Mark, make this fra- 
ternal proceeding an act of duty on the 
part of this Academy, which is now rejoiced 
to count you among its members 


I congratulate myself on being officially 
charged with the duty of sending you this 
advice, together with the related diploma 
and, 

I remain with assurances of high esteem, 

The Secretary, 
Dom. D. Fapico. 

Boston, Mass.—The copartnership lately 
existing between Arthur G. Everett and 
Samuel W. Mead, practising architecture 
under the name of Everett & Mead, has, by 
mutual consent, been dissolved. 


Dattas, Tex.—Messrs. Lang & Witchell, 
architects, will soon have a building all their 
own for their offices, having purchased 
from Henry Hamilton 25x100 feet of 
ground on the north side of Commerce 
Street. It is stated that a handsome build- 
ing will be erected on the site and will 


be occupied by the firm which now has 
offices in the Wilson Building. 
Los AwnceLes, Cat.—The following 


named architects have received diplomas 


from the Secretary of State, and are now 
practicing under the provisions of the law 
governing architecture in California: L. A. 
Parker, Henry Hyde Dwight, Hugh L. 
Boxall, Los Angeles; B. Cooper Corbett, 
Pasadena; E. L. Mayberry, Long Beach; 
W. H. Parker, Glendale; Edward Quayle, 
Frank E. Mead and James A. Crane, San 
Diego. 


CATALOGUES 


Two of the most recent publications of 


the Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, 
Mich., are of exceptional interest. One of 
these is a little bulletin of a dozen pages 


called “What Reinforced Concrete Is.” It 
discusses very sensibly the behavior of re 
inforced concrete when subjected to the 
stresses that occur in a loaded beam, and 
indicates the best to distribute the 
more expensive constituent—the steel—in 
order to get the desired strength as eco 
nomically as possible. 


way 


The same company’s “Handbook of In- 
structions” is full of valuable hints for any 
one upon whom devolves the superintend 
ence of reinforced concrete work. The in 
structions given for erecting forms and 
centering, cleaning, protection from weather 
changes, mixing and placing of toncrete. 
special inspection and removal of forms and 
centering are so thorough that it is safe 
to say that if such rules had always been 
carefully followed many or most of the 
failures of reinforced concrete buildings 
would have been avoided. 


The National Lead Company’s new pam 


phlet called “Good Plumbing; Hints for 
the House-Builder and House-Buyer,” is 
a 30-page illustrated essay which aims to 
make the reader familiar with all the ad- 


vantages arising from the use of lead pipe 
in plumbing work. 


Domestic water supply for houses not on 
the line of any water-works pipe line is the 
subject of the latest catalogue of the Rider 
The 
engines for lighter service and the Rider 
engines 


Ericsson Engine Company. Ericsson 
for use when greater capacity is 
required are old-time standard appliances 
which have proved their economy and dur 
ability, and, something more important 
still, that they can be operated by persons 
quite devoid of mechanical knowledge or 


skill 


The Burt Manufacturing Co., Akron, 
O., are doubtless widely known as makers 
of oil filters and exhaust heads. During 


the past few years they have become prom 
inent in the building field on account of 
their ingenious type of ventilator. Their 
catalogue shows that the special feature of 
the Burt ventilator is This 
consists of a metal cylinder, which slides 
up or down in the upper part of the air 
shaft. Because of its form it leaves the air 
shaft unobstructed and, for the 
son, it may be tightly 


its 


damper 


same rea 
y closed without inter 
fering with the passage of light in case the 
ventilator is equipped with a 
as to serve as a skylight 


glass tm p so 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


(The editors greatly desire to receive in- 
formation from the smaller and outlying 
towns as well as from the larger cities.) 


Acsany, N. Y.—It is reported that sealed 
proposals will be received by Dr. Andrew 
S. Draper, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, August 15, for the construction of the 


New York State Normal College. G. L. 
Heins, State Architect. 

AMHERST, Mass.—The plans for the 
$100,000 Carnegie laboratory building, to 


be erected at Amherst College, are reported 
to be nearly completed, and will soon be 
ready to submit to contractors for bids. 
ATLANTA, GA—Plans and _ specifications 
are being completed for erection pro- 
posed post-office and court house, for which 
$1,000,000 has been appropriated. Struc- 


of 


ture will be built either of granite or 
Georgia marble, with interior trimmings 
of marble. Bids will soon be received. 


James Knox Taylor, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., Supervising Architect. 

AvonvDALE, O.—Plans are being prepared 
for a synagogue at Reading Road and Ridg- 
Avenue, for the Sh’erth 
Israel congregation. Cost, $75,000. 

Betorr, Wis.—Plans are being considered 
by the First Congregational Church mem- 
bers for remodeling the present building, at 
a cost of $10,000, or building a new church, 
at a cost of $75,000. 

BERKELEY, CAL.—Joseph J. Matson is con- 
sidering plans for the erection of a large 
apartment house at Telegraph Avenue and 
Ward Street, to cost between $40,000 and 
$50,000. 

BERNARDSVILLE, N. J.—We-learn from 
the that Architects Lord & 
Hewlett, Manhattan, have plans ready for 
the erection of a new church edifice for St. 
Bernard’s Chapel, at Bernardsville, N. J. 

BessEMER, Micu.—Charlton & Kuenzlie, 
of Marquette, are stated to have been en- 
gaged to prepare plans for an almshouse to 
be erected for Gogebic County at a cost 
of $25,000 

BiRMINGHAM, ALA.—The erection of a 
wing at the St. Vincent Hospital to cost 
about $50,000 is reported under considera- 
tion 

BrooKLtyn, N. Y.—We learn from daily 
papers that the Masonic fraternity of Brook- 
lyn will build a new temple. The site 1s 
at the corner of Lafayette and Clermont 
Lord & Hewlett are the archi- 
tects, and their plan calls for a completely 
structure of the most modern 


way Avondale, 


daily press 


Avenues. 


fireproof 
character 

Oscar Lowinson, 18-20 East Forty-second 
Street, is preparing plans for a six-story 
tenement for Messrs. Aronwitz, Segman & 
Bernordek, 238 East Twenty-sixth Street, 
to be erected at 278-282 Henry Street, to 
cost $48,000. 

J. R. Savage, 44 Union Hall Street, Ja- 
maica, L. I., is preparing plans for a two- 
story brick freight depot, 105x425 feet, for 
the Long Island R. R. Co., 128 Broadway, 
Manhattan, to be erected on Hanson Place, 


south side, 213.6 feet east of Ashland 
Place, to cost $90,000. 

Duplex Realty Co., 953 Fulton Street, 
will build a six-story high-class apart- 


ment house, 100x79 feet, on Gates Avenue, 
southwest corner St. James Place, to cost 


$170,000. J. T. Tonner, 953 Fulton Street, 
will be the architect. 

Butte, Mont.—Local papers state that 
Architect E. W. Houghton, 414 Collins 
3uilding, of Seattle, Wash., has prepared 
plans for a theater to be erected here for 
Dick Sutton. Cost, $4¢,000. 

Cananpaicua, N. Y.—Everett E. Coyken- 
dall, Chairman of Supervisors, appointed 
Alfred D. Gates, of West Bloomfield, on the 
committee to secure plans and specifications 
for remodeling and rebuilding the county 
building and court house. 

CaRNEGIE, Pa.—A $50,000 brick and stone 
amusement hall and arcade, it is stated, 
is to be built at Carnegie for the Carnegie 
Arcade & Amusement Co. Dushane & 
Lewis, of Carnegie, are the contractors. 

CATONSVILLE, Mp.—It is stated that a 
$30,000 high school is to be erected here 
on Frederick Avenue. 


Cuicaco, Itu.—The Seventh Church of 
Christ, Scientist, will have a new edifice, 
to cost $100,000, plans for which are be- 


ing prepared by S. S. Beman. The church 
has bought from Benjamin F. Bush a strip 
of vacant land 150x150 on the west side of 


Kenmore Avenue, 150 feet north of Berwyn 
Avenue, for $12,000, The new building will 
be erected on this site. 

It is stated that the American Bottle 
Company, 609 First National Bank Build- 
ing, has had plans prepared for a factory 
to be built at Streator, Ill. It will cover 
425x258 feet, the main part to be one-story 
and the middle part to be equal in height 
to a three-story building, have concrete 
foundation, corrugated galvanized iron sid- 
ings, cement roof, reinforced concrete floors, 


structural iron work, steam heat, electric 
light, and cost $170,000. 
Ernest F. Hansell, 5645 West Lake 


Street, will build a twenty-four apartment 
building at the southeast corner of Midway 
Park and Austin Avenue. It will be three- 
story, 205x38 feet, have pressed brick and 
stone fronts, composition roof, oak, birch 
and white enamel finish, steam heat, mar- 
ble, tile and mosaic work, wiring for electric 
light, and cost $65,000. 

Architect C. A. Eckstrom, Tacoma Build- 
ing, 131 La Salle Street, is about to let 
contracts for a store and manufacturing 
building to be built at the northeast corner 
of Michigan Avenue and Twenty-first Street 
for A. Stanford White, represented by the 
Oliver Company, real estate dealers, 108 
Dearborn Street, who will have charge of 
the building. It will be three-story, 75x16I 
feet, of fireproof reinforced concrete con- 
struction, have pressed brick, iron and plate 
glass fronts, composition roof, steam heat, 
electric light, and cost $60,000. 

Architect C. A. Eckstrom, Tacoma Build- 
ing, 131 La Salle Street, has prepared plans 
for a storage warehouse to be built on the 
north pier, between the Michigan slip and 
the Chicago & Northwestern tracks. The 
Chicago Canal and Dock Company jis the 
owner. It will be seven-story, 120x270 feet, 
of mill construction, have pressed brick ex- 
interior, composition roof, maple floors, and 
is estimated to cost $300,000. It will be 
connected with the Illinois tunnel. 

State Architect W. Carbys Zimmerman, 
Steinway Hall Building, 17 Van Buren 
Street, is making preliminary sketches for 
a dormitory to be built at Charleston, III, 
for the State Normal School, to cost $100,- 


000. The same architect is making sketches 
for an auditorium building to be built ar 
Normal, Ill, in connection with the State 
Normal school, to cost $100,000. The same 
architect is preparing preliminary sketches 
for a model school building to be built at 
Carbondale, Ill., to cost $50,000. 

The Raymond Lead Company, 51 to 59 
West Lake Street, has purchased a tract 
of land, 526x125 feet, at the southwest cor- 
ner of Lexington Street and Washtenaw 
Avenue, and parts of two other lots in the 
same block, and will improve it by the erec- 
tion of a large plant to cover practically the 
entire ground. It is estimated to cost $500,- 
000 to $750,000. 

Architect William F. Gubbins, 685 Og- 
den Avenue, is preparing plans for a build- 
ing, to contain a church, school rooms, an 
assembly and an entertainment hall, to be 


built at Western Avenue and Congress 
Street. It will be three-story, 70x144 feet, 
have concrete foundation, superstructure 


partly of steel construction, pressed brick 
and stone fronts, composition roof, marble 
and mosaic entrance, oak finish, concrete 
and maple floors, steam heat, combination 
gas and electric light fixtures, school and 
church furniture, and $75,000. The 
plans will be ready about August 5 and 
the architects will receive bids. 

Architects Holabird & Roche, Monad- 
nock Block, will let. contracts shortly for 
a publishing house to be built on Plymouth 
Place, between Van Buren and Harrison 
Streets, for the Western Newspaper Union, 
65 to 71 Plymouth Court. It will be ten- 


cost 


story, 100x100 feet, of steel construction, 
have terra-cotta front, composition roof, 
and cost about $300,000. 

Architects Postle & Hahler, Marquette 


suilding, 204 Dearborn Street, are prepar- 
ing plans for a church to be built in Lake 
View for the First Presbyterian Church of 
Lake View. Rev. Frances M. Carson, pas- 
tor, 730 Pine Grove Avenue. It will 
one-story and basement, of pressed brick 
and stone, have slate or gravel roof, hard- 
wood finish, steam heat, and cost $20,000. 
The same architects have prepared plans 
for a factory to be built at St. Paul, Minn., 
for the Waldorf Box Board Company, 827 
Ashland Street, of that town. It will be 
four-story, of reinforced concreté construc- 
tion, with exterior of brick and stone, steam 
heat, electric light, and is estimated to cost 
about $350,000. The owners are letting the 
contracts. 


be 


Cuicoree, Mass.—Messrs. Reiley & Stein 
back, 481 Fifth Avenue, New York, will 
receive estimates for a church which they 


are planning to be erected at Chicopee, 
Mass., for the Catholic congregation, to 
cost about $80,000. Rev. S. Chelusnick, 


Chicopee, is pastor. 

CincInNATI, O.—Press reports state that 
the Samuel C. Tatum Co., Water and John 
Streets, has secured a permit to erect a 
$32,000 plant on Colerain Avenue, between 
Monmouth and Michigan Streets. The main 
structure will be brick and steel, five stories 


high. Bids for construction will be re- 
ceived in a few days. 

The Cincinnati Soap Co. will erect a 
plant for the manufacture of soap. The 


officers of the company are now considering 
the size, location and construction of the 
building, and hope to submit their plans to 
a local architect at once. 


CLEVELAND, O.—It is feported that the 
City Council has passed an ordinance ap- 
propriating $60,000 for the erection of a 
contagious disease hospital. 

Six Cleveland Odd Fellow lodges have 
completed arrangements for the erection ot 
a handsome $100,000 temple at Euclid Ave- 
nue and East Sixty-fifth Street. The new 
temple will be five stories high, 61 feet wide, 
fronting on Euclid Avenue, and extending 
back 150 feet. It will be of brick with stone 
trimmings. Plans for the structure have 
been completed by Architect H. T. Jeffery 
and work will be commenced at once. 

Ciinton, 1A.—John Morrell & Son, archi 
tects, have completed plans for the Scot- 
tish Rite Cathedral for the Masonic Tem- 
ple Association. It will be four-story, 95x 
90, press brick, Bedford stone, steam heat, 
boilers, dumbwaiter, passenger and freight 
elevators, electric lights and motor, fire 
escape, gas fixtures, iron beams, stairs, mo+ 
saic work, marble, metal lath, plumbing, 
refrigerator, terra cotta, vaults and ventila- 
tors. Cost, $100;000. The architects will 
receive bids until August I. 

CotumsBus, O.—Richard, McCarthy & 
Bulford, Ruggery Building, are said to be 
preparing plans for the store which the 


F. & R. Lazarus Co. will erect this fall 
at High and Town Streets. The building 
will be five stories high, structural steel 


construction and completed will cost about 
$250,000. It is reported that contracts for 
the building will be let before October 1, as 
it is said to be the desire of the company 
to begin the erection of the new building 
on that date. 

We learn from a _ correspondent that 
Howard, Irisch & Merriam, architects, are 
preparing plans for a new Eagles home. 
3uilding will be erected at corner of Town 
and Pearl Streets, and will cost $65,000. 

Cranrorp, N. J—Messrs. Korr & Poggi, 
associate architects, are taking estimates 
on the new Christian Science Church, which 
it.is expected will cost about $30,000. 

DatLas, TEx.—Sawyer Bros. will build 
a warehouse. Plans for the structure are 
now being drawn by Lang & Winchel, and 
actual work is expected to begin very soon. 
The warehouse will be built between Young 
and Wood Streets, just east of Boydras. 
It will 115x230 feet in size and will 
have six full stories and a basement. There 
will be over 183,000 square feet of floor 


be 


space. 

Local papers state that John Deere Plow 
Co. has received building permit for its 
proposed warehouse ; 100x100 feet, brick and 
steel construction, three stories, cost $39,- 
noo; O. A. Akerman, architect, Moline, III. 

Danbury, Conn.—First Congregational 
Church proposes erecting a $75,000 edifice. 
Rey. Harry Chamberlain Meserve, pastor. 

Dayton, O.—Plans will be prepared for 
C. G. MeMillen, care Colonial Hotel, Can 
ton, O., for a four or five-story hotel, 56x 
70 feet, at Dayton. Cost, $60,000. 

Decatur, ILtt.—Diel & Ginzel, of Lin- 
coln, have been engaged to prepare plans 
for the building which the Pythian lodges 
propose erecting in this city and for which 
there is $125,000 appropriated. 

Detroit, Micu.—Plans are being pre- 
pared by Architects Edward A. Walsh & 
Son, Whitney Building, for a four-story 
block to contain bank, for the Grand River 
Market Company, Dr. D. H. O’Bonnell, 
manager. 


Devits Lake, N. D.—Plans have been 
received by Colonel Kelly for the proposed 


opera house to be erected here. J. A. Bur- 
richter, of Reno, Nev., is interested. Cost, 
$30,000. 

Du.utH, Minn.—Plans are being pre- 


pared for the erection of the Endion M. E. 
Church. Cost, $35,000. Rev. J. N. Powell, 
pastor. 

DurHAM, N. H.—Bids will be received 
until August 12 (readvertisement) by the 
Bldg. Com. Bd. Trus. (John G. Gallant, 
Chmn.) New Hampshire College, for erect- 
ing a dormitory at said college. 

It is stated that the local Y. M. C. A. is 
preparing to consider proposals for erection 
of its proposed building; plans previously 
accepted from Hill C. Linthicum; building 
to cost $30,000. 

Cuicaco, Inp.—The City Council 
has ordered plans for the erection of a 
new City Hall. Estimated cost, $50,000. 

Easton, Pa.—It is stated that plans will 
be prepared by Architect A. A. Ritcher, 
New Shenk Building, Lebanon, Pa., for a 
seven-story bank and office building, 32x 
158 feet, at Fourth and Northampton 
Streets, Easton, for the New Northampton 
National Bank. Cost, $180,000. 

Ev_mira, N, Y.—It is now authoritively 
stated in the local papers that a hotel and 
theater building will soon be erected at a 
cost of $450,000. Architect’s name to be 
announced later. 

EUGENE, Ore.—W. M. Renshaw is report 
interested stock 
organized for purpose 

$50,000 hotel. 

Fatt River, Mass.—Plans of L. H. De- 
stremps & Son, architects, have been ac- 
cepted for a twelve-room school building 


EAstT 


being 


erecting a 


in a 
the 


ed company 


of 


to replace the old Westall Building. Pro- 
posals will soon be called for. 

Farco, N, D.—Bids are asked by John 
G. Beusch, City Auditor, until August 5, 


for the construction of a brick City Hall 
and fire, station. 
FARNHURST, Pa.—Press_ reports state 


that plans were prepared for a Delaware 
State Insane Asylum by Architect James 
G. Doak, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Cost, $200,000. 

Fr. Myer, Va.—Bids will be received by 


Capt. B. B. Hyer, Constr. Q. M., U. S. A,, 
until August 15, for alterations and addi 
tions to officers’ quarters No. 1, Signal 


Corps Post, Ft. Myer. 

Fr. Wayne, INp.—Plans are being pre- 
pared by Architect Charles R. Weather 
hogg, Hamilton Bank Building, for a nine 


story hotel for the Fort Wayne Hotel 
Company. Cost, $300,000. 

GALvestTon, TEX.—A hotel will be erected 
in this city at a cost of $250,000. <Ad- 


dress the secretary of the Business League 
for information. 

GRAND JuNcTION, CoLt.—Bids are asked 
by J. B. Boyer, architect, Grand Junction, 
Col., until noon, August 12, for all labor 
and materials required by the plans and 
specifications, for the erection and com 
pletion of a three-story basement and roof 
garden brick, stone and concrete Elks’ Tem 
ple to be erected at Grand Junction 

GREENSBURGH, Pa.—Architects Topp & 
Blair, 307 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, have 
prepared plans and will receive bids for a 
two-story building, 60x11o feet, at Greens 
burgh, Pa., for the Westmoreland Realty 
Co Estimated cost, $45,000. 
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HARRISBURG, Pa.—It is stated that plans 
will be received until September 30 by W. 
L. Gorges for a lemple to be 
erected at a cost of $90,000. 

Hartrorp, Conn.—Bids will be received 
until August 12 by the Com. of Washing 
ton School Dist. (Alex Angus, Chmn., 
Hartford National Bank) for $100,000 
school district bonds. 

Hot Sprincs, Ark.—Children’s 
and Girls’ Protective Association, Rev. 
P. Lucado, president, will, it 
erect building to cost $40,000. 


Masonic 


Home 
R. 


1S reported, 


HouGHuton, Micu.—Plans are being pre 
pared by Architects Charlton & Kuenzli, 
Marquette, for the library and museum 
building for the State College of Mines. 
Cost, $75,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—Local papers state 


that plans have been prepared by Archi- 
tects Henry C. Brubaker Company, 1212 
1213 State Life Building, for a 
bank and office building for Samuel Rich 
ards. Cost, $200,000. 


ten-story 


Boh 
len & Son for a new academy building for 
the Sisters of St. Agnes. Building will be 
100x148 feet, of brown glazed brick 
terra-cotta, roofed with red tile. 


Plans have been prepared by D. A. 


and 


Iron River, Micu.—Plans are being pre 
pared by Architects Foeller & Schober, 
Paul Fox Block, Green Bay, Wis., for a 
bank building at Iron River for the First 
National Bank, E. S. Coe, president. Cost, 
$30,000. 

JEFFERSONVILLE, Ky.—Clark & Loomis, 


architects, Louisville, have been engaged to 
prepare plans for the new building for the 
Citizens’ Bank & Trust Co. 

Jersey City, N. J.—At its special meeting 
the Board of Education appointed S. Edson 
Gage and Donald G. Anderson architects 
to draw plans and specifications for the pro- 
posed new No. 10 school. 

It is stated that plans for the tuberculosis 
hospital have been completed, and it is re 
ported that bids for the construction will 
be asked by the Board of Freeholders soon 
Probable cost, $30,000. 

KANKAKEE, II rhe Board, it 
is stated, has under consideration the erec 


County 
tion of a court house at a cost of 
\ddress County Auditor. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Board of Public 
Works instructed Root & Siemens, archi- 
tects, to prepare plans for the sta 
tion to be erected at Fourteenth and Penn 


$225,000. 


new fire 


Streets. The present building is to be 
razed. 

Among the building permits issued one 
day the past week were the following: The 
building at the southeast corner of Tenth 
and Baltimore for the New England Na- 
tional Bank. It is to cost $120,000 and 
will be of steel and stone 

The Aragon Investment Company will 
put up a two-story brick at 722-24 Walnut 
to cost $50,000. 

D. Ricksecker is reported to have de 
cided to erect a brick store building at 
Walnut and Ninth Streets, to cost about 


$100,000 

\ permit has been issued for a six-story 
building to be erected by J. S. Lillis at 
Eleventh and Walnut Streets, at a of 
$62,000. 

The members of the Kansas City Coun 
try Club, it is reported, are planning im 
provements to about $40,000, whicl 
will include the remodeling of the club 
house at a cost of about $25,000 


cost 


cost 
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Kewanee, Itt.—V. Jobst, of Peoria, it is 
stated, has secured the contract to erect a 
business block for the Star-Courier to cost 
$60,000. 

KNoxvILLe, TeENN.—Mechanics’ Bank & 
Trust Co., Bird M. Robinson, New York, 
N. Y., president, will erect fireproof bank 
building. 

Mrs. George W. Baxter is having plans 
prepared for erection of business building; 
four stories; brick; cost, $30,000. 

Plans are being drawn by Barber & 
Klutz, architects, of this city, for the erec- 
tion of a large office building and ware- 
house for the International Harvester Com- 
pany. This building will be constructed on 
the lot opposite the Baker-Himel Park on 
Asylum and Ramsey Streets. It is to be 
of brick, four stories. The dimensions are 
130x80 fret. The structure will be of slow 
burning construction, and very heavily 
built, the floors carrying heavy loads of 
300 pounds to the square foot. 

La Crosse, Wis.—The Legislature has 
appropriated $200,000 for a State Normal 
School, to be erected here. Van Ruyn & 
De Gelleke, architects, Milwaukee, are 
working on the plans. 

LaNcASTER, Ky.—George Hitchings, 
Equitable Building, Louisville, has prepared 
plans for a hotel for the Kengarean Hotel 
Co., Lancaster. To be three and one-half 
stories, 60x60 feet, brick construction with 
stone foundation, modern plumbing, steam 
heat, electric light fixtures, plate and luxfur 
prism glass, water closets, baths, metal 
roof, ete. 

Levy, ArK.—It is reported that plans are 
being prepared for an orphanage to be 
erected by the Roman Catholic Church at 
a cost of $100,000. Address Bishop of the 
Diocese of Little Rock. 

Lewistown, Mont.—It is reported that 
the contract recently awarded for erecting 
the court house has been rescinded. It is 
stated that the plans are to be revised and 
new bids asked. Appropriation, $100,000. 

Linton, Inp.—A site is reported given to 
the Y. M. C. A. on which it is proposed 
erecting a $20,000 building. 

LouisviLLE, Ky.—Plans are being pre- 
pared by Maury-Hillerich, Board of Trade 
Building, for a business building on Fourth 
Street, between Walnut and Chestnut 
Streets, for John H. Sale. To be ten 
stories, 50x204 feet. Cost, $350,000. 

It is stated that Fred Erhart, Norton 
Building, has plans for an apartment house 
to be erected on Eastern Parkway, west 
of Baxter Avenue. To be six stories, 145x 
50 feet, of brick and concrete construction, 
with twelve apartments, modern plumbing, 
furnace heat, electric light fixtures, tiling, 
cabinet mantels, etc.; $60,000. 

Local papers state that plans for the ad- 
dition to the Girls’ High School have been 
accepted by the building committee of the 
School Board. To be of brick construc- 
tion with plumbing, electric light fixtures, 
ete.; $60,000. 

Lyme.—The church at Old Lyme, which 
was recently destroyed by fire, is to be re- 
built at a probable cost of $50,000. Edw. 
M. Chapman, pastor. 

Macon, Ga —Mercer University has 
adopted plans by Lockwood Bros., Colum- 
bus, Ga., for erection of proposed library 
building; probably gray stone or marble 
finish; storerooms, three stories high, ac- 
commodating about 100,000 volumes; cost, 


$40,000; Mr. Jameson, president. 

Marietta, O.—Bids are being taken by 
W. J. Speer, Chairman of the Building 
Committee of the German National Bank, 
of Marietta, O., for an eight-story fireproof 
bank and office structure for that institu- 
tion, to cost about $100,000. 

Marguetre, Micu.—Local press reports 
state that bids will be received until August 
22 by the Bd. Educ. (Cyrile Houle, Secy.) 
for erecting a high school, also for plumb- 
ing and sewerage for same. Specifications 
may be had from the Secy. on deposit of 
$10. J. D. Chubb, architect, Chicago, Ill. 

Me rose, Mass.—The Board of Alder- 
men has voted to appropriate $75,000 to 
build a twelve-room addition to the present 
high school. 

MempHis, TENN.—Hanker & Cairnes, 
architects, Scimitar Building, it is stated, 
have plans prepared for an apartment house, 
at Central Avenue and Belvidere Boule- 
vard, for the Belvidere Improvement Co., 
H. W. Brennan, promoter, 45 Southern 
Express Building. Building to be seven 
stories high, of brick and stone, and will 
contain 300 rooms, also roof garden. Cost, 
$250,000. 

Local papers report that Alsup & Woods, 
architects, are preparing plans for three 
new school houses to be erected for occu- 
pancy next spring. These buildings will 
be practically duplicates and are expected 
to cost $200,000 each. 

Mipp_esury, Conn.—Plans for the new 
Westover School in Middlebury are ready 
for figures. The buildings will cost in the 
neighborhood of $100,000. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, of St. Margaret’s School, has the 
matter in charge. 

Mr. Arry, Ga—C. Gresham will build 
hotel lately mentioned; of brick; 48x220 
feet; electric lighting; semi-fireproof; cost, 
$100,000; no bids wanted as yet; architects, 
Hunter & Vaughan, Charlotte, N. C. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Local papers state 
that excavation and foundation construc- 
tion has begun by Contractors Foster & 
Creighton for proposed Roman Catholic 
Cathedral previously reported; contracts for 
superstructure have not been awarded. 
Architects Thompson, Asmus & Norton are 
in charge; cathedral to be of Roman archi- 
tecture; gray brick trimmed with stone; 
tiled roof and tower; 90x160 feet, etc. 

New Orveans, La.—A site on Independ- 
ence Street is reported to have been de- 
cided upon on which the Government will 
erect an immigration station at a cost of 
about $70,000. 

New York, N. Y.—It is stated that plans 
have been filed by McKim, Mead & White, 
architects, 160 Fifth Avenue, for enlarging 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in Cen- 
tral Park at Eighty-second Street. The 
additions will be two and three stories high, 
one annexed to the museum library on 
the south 116x183 feet;, the second to be 
added to the exhibition halls on the north 
side, 54x119, and the third to be 15 feet 
frontage and 21 feet deep at the east of 
the Hall of Sculpture. The three addi- 
tions are to cost $450,000. 

It is reported in the daily papers that 
the Children’s Aid Society will build a new 
hotel for boys, at a cost of more than $ro0,- 
000. The plans which have been prepared 
by Parish & Schroeder are for a building 
47x95 feet, of brick and limestone. Hotel 
will be erected on the corner of 127th Street 





and Lexington Avenue, and is the first hotel 
of this description to be erected in Greater 
New York. 

Gov. Hughes has signed a bill providing 
for the erection of a municipal office build- 
ing at the Manhattan terminal of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. The measure entitles (the 
Commissioner of Bridges to employ an 
architect to draw plans for this building. 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—Plans are be- 
ing prepared by Architect G. W. Van Me- 
ter, old Post Office Building, for a six- 
story and basement office building to be 
erected by the firm of Levy Brothers, at a 
cost of at least $125,000. 

The Odd Fellows, it is reported, are plan- 
ning the erection of a $40,000 building. 
Jas. Lowrie is a member of the committee 
having the matter in charge. 

Omaua, Nes—The Improved Order of 
Redmen, it is stated, is considering the 
erection of a building here to cost about 
$50,Cc00. 

Building Inspector Withnell issued a 
building permit for the construction of 
the new building for the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. The cost of the 
building, as listed in the permit, is $100,- 
000. 

The Commissioners of Douglas County 
are reported to have received tentative 
plans from John Latenzer, Bee Building, 
for a court house to cost about $1,000,000. 

PensacoLa, FLa.—Bids will be opened 
October 1 for construction of bank build- 
ing recently noted for American National 
Bank; to be 60x90 feet; ten stories; brick 
and terra-cotta; fireproof construction; cost, 
$225,000. 

Peorta, I1t.—Local papers state that the 
plans and specifications for the large ware- 
house of the Bull Bros. Co., to be erected 
at the corner of Water and Jefferson 
Streets, have been completed. The build- 
ing will be 80x124 feet, and will be prac- 
tically five stories in height, the structure 
showing four stories and a half basement 
on the Water Street front, and on the river 
will be full five stories high. Paving brick 
will be used for the basement and first floor, 
and the top three stories to be of the best 
cream brick. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Rankin, Kellogg & 
Crane, architects, have finished plans and 
estimates have been invited by Colonel F. 
L. Denny, marine corps quartermaster, for 
the extension to the Marine Quartermas- 
ter’s store and office building at Broad and 
Washington Avenues. The building will 
be five stories high, with a basement, 105x 
92 feet in dimensions, of granite, brick and 
terra-cotta. 

Local papers state that a church will be 
erected at South River, N. J., for the con- 
gregation of St. Mary of Ostrabam. Henry 
D. Dagit, architect, of this city, made plans 
which provide for a one-story building, 
measuring 52x120 feet. It will be built of 
brick and stone, and contain church and 
Sunday school. 

The Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, 425 Arch 
Street, have commissioned Architect Edgar 
V. Seeler and Engineers Frank C. Roberts 
& Co., Real Estate Trust Building, to pre- 
pare plans for an immense publishing es- 
tablishment to occupy an entire city block, 
bounded by Sixth and Seventh Streets and 
Walnut and Sansom Streets. Building will 
probably be erected of concrete and brick 
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and be ten or twelve stories. It will cost 
over $1,000,000. 

Plans are being prepared by Brockie & 
Hastings, 328 Chestnut Street, for replacing 
the building of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital on Spruce Street, between 
Thirty-fourth and Thirty-sixth Streets. 
Cost, $300,000. 

Pine Beacu, Va.—Princess Anne Invest- 
ment Co, is considering erection of fireproof 
hotel to cost $100,000; C. A. Neff, president, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Pigua, O.—Howard, Inscho & Merriam, 
architects, of Columbus, O., have prepared 
plans for a clubhouse for the Piqua Club, 
which will cost $40,000. 

PittspurG, Pa.—Pittsburg made a unique 
record last week. Not a single permit for 
building was granted during the six days 
ending July 20. This has not occurred bex 
fore in more than ten years, and emphasizes 
very forcibly the fact that continued tight 
money and the high prices of materials 
have combined to curtail building opera- 
tions very seriously in the steel city. The 
first six months of 1907 showed a falling 
off of 41 per cent., which was largely 
accounted for by the fact that the total of 
real estate dealings in Pittsburg for that 
period was $2,000,000 a month short of that 
of 1906 to July 1. The slump in building 
is evident all over the city, but is most 
conspicuous downtown. In the heart of 
the city there is only one building of 
importance under way, a fifteen-story mer- 
cantile structure, whereas for the last four 
years there have been from six to twenty 
buildings going ahead downtown whose 
cost ran from $200,000 to $800,000 each. 
Not more than one-fourth the usual amount 
of house building is going on in the city 
and suburbs, and the records show that 
structures costing from $10,000 to $50,000 
are few and far between in comparison with 
the activity that has prevailed since 1900. 
Allegheny is making a much better showing 
in general and her record several months 
of this year has shown a fair gain over 
1906. 

The First National Bank of Pittsburg is 
perfecting plans for what will be the finest 
strictly bank home in Pennsylvania. It 
will be at Fifth Avenue and Wood Street, 
120x80 feet. Architects Rutan & Russell 
designed the structure, which will be a one- 
story building with spacious mezzanine floor 
and elaborate decorations. 

Frank Thornburg, who five years ago 
laid out what is now the most unique and 
artistic suburb in Greater Pittsburg, is hav- 
ing plans prepared for a street of bunga- 
lows. The street will be three-fourths of 
a mile long and will wind through a dense 
forest most of the way. It will be named 
Smith College Road. It is expected that 
the bungalows will cost about $10,000 each 
and that the first of them will be ready 
for occupancy by September 1. 

The Henry W. Oliver estate, Henry L. 
Wass, manager, Wood Street and Oliver 
Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa., is having plans pre- 
pared for an eight-story brick and steel 
bank and store building at Liberty, near 
Oliver Avenue, to cost about $250,000. 

Carlton Strong, architect, Bellefield dwell- 
ings, is drawing plans for an office building 
to be erected by the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. at Third Avenue and Try Street. 

Geo. S. Orth & Bros., 341 Sixth Avenue, 
have prepared plans and will receive bids 


until August 15 for a church, 75x100 feet, 
on Beechwood Boulevard, to be known as 
the Mary &. Brown Memorial M. kk. 
Church, sstimated cost, $50,000. 

Ponce, PorTO Kico.—1he School Board 1s 
to erect three graded school buildings at a 
cost Of about $50,000, 

Quincy,. Ass.—Bids are asked until 3 
P.M., September 4, by James Knox Taylor, 
Supervising Arcnitect, Washington, D. C., 
for construction (inciuding plumbing, gas 
piping, heaung apparatus, electric conduits 
and wiring) of the United States post- 
office and customhouse at Quincy. 

READING, Pa.—the Reading Mill Work 
Company, 440 Court Street, is having plans 
prepared for a large planing mill and wood- 
working plant. Estimated cost, $60,000. 

Reppinc, Cat.—lt is reported that the 
Board of Supervisors intend erecting a Hall 
of Records at a cost of $40,000. 

REDLANDS, CAL.—lIt is stated that Myron 
Hunt and Elmer Grey, of Los Angeles, 
have been engaged to prepare plans for im- 
provements to be made to the Casa Loma 
Hotel at Redlands at a cost of $50,000. 

RosenserG, TEx.—Fort Bend County has 
voted $75,000 of bonds for erection of the 


proposed Courthouse. Address County 
Commissioners. 

SACRAMENTO, CaL.—D. H. Burnham & 
Co., architects, Chicago, have in course 


of preparation plans for the new passenger 
station for the Western Pacific Railway. 
This building, which will occupy the entire 
block bounded by J. K., Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Streets, will of reinforced 
concrete construction. 

St. Louis, Mo.—tThe Ettrick Realty Com- 


be 


pany is having plans prepared for the 
erection of a large apartment house at 
Taylor and Laclede Avenues. It is to be 


three stories high and the cost will be ap- 
proximately $125,000. 

Plans are being perfected by G. C. Good- 
lett for an apartment building on the west 
side of Clara Avenue, a block south of 
Delniar, opposite the west end of Washing- 
ton Terrace, to cost from $75,000 to $100,- 
000. 

A building permit has been issued to the 
Board of Education for a five-story ware- 
house on School Street, in the rear of the 
Central High School Grand Avenue. 
The building will cost $109,000. It will be 
of reinforced concrete and fireproof. The 
exterior and interior will be plain. It will 
be equipped with elevators. The building 
is to be L-shaped, 171x155x136x145 feet. 
It will contain a workshop and a bookbind- 


on 


ery. William B. Ittner is Comr. of Educa- 
tion. 
St. Paut, Minn.—Local papers state 


plans have eben prepared by Architect A. F. 
Gauger, Scandinavian-American Block 
Building, for the erection of the Hope Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church on University 
Avenue, southeast Minneapolis. Cost, $45,- 
ooo. Bids will received until August 
12. 

SALEM, Mass.—It is stated that Kilman 
& Hopkins, of Boston, are the architects 
for the high school which it is proposed 
erecting at a cost of $350,000. 

SALINA, Kan.—Preliminary plans are be- 
ing prepared by Architect Charles Craw- 
ford, 117 South Seventh Street, for a four- 
story hotel addition for Witner & Stephens. 
Cost, $35,000. 

Members of the Building Committee, Sa- 


be 


31 


ina, Kan., W. H. Ringle, T. B. Vallets, 
ut, A. Will and Amos Godfrey, City Clerk, 
want sketch plans in competition for a 
brick and stone City Hall and jail to cost 
in the neighborhood of $40,000. 

SAN ANJONIA, 1EX.—A ten-story 
frame omce pvuiding wiil be erected 
lot at the southwest corner of Houston and 


steel 
on a 


Lasayo Streets, by the Woods National 
Bank, of this city. Cost, $150,000. 
San Francisco, Cat.—wWe learn from 


local papers that Boardman & ‘Tompkins 
have applied tor a permit to erect a five 
story steel and brick store and loft building 
at the southeast corner of California and 
Front Streets, to cost $100,000. 

Construction work on the Coleson Build- 
ing, at the corner of Stockton and Geary 
Streets, is about to begin. The building 
will have frontage on both streets, 92.6 
feet on Geary and 58.6 feet on Stockton. 
‘Lhe foundations are of concrete. The walls 
are to be brick, and the building will be 
hreproof. The owner is the Coleson Co. 
The cost will be about $125,000. 

The Y. M. C. A., of this city, has pur- 
chased a lot at the corner of Golden Gate 
Avenue and Leavenworth Street, and will 
erect a Class A building there. Work will 
begin as soon as the necessary arrangements 
can made. The building occupy 
all of the ground, and will be eight or 
nine stories in height. H. J. McCoy is Gen. 
Secy. 

A building is being planned by John C. 
Pelton, architect, 1767 Geary Street, for J. 
M. Rothchild, which will adjoin the New- 
man & Levinson Building, on Geary Street, 
137 feet west of Stockton Street. It will 
be a six-story Class A structure, covering 
a lot 55x137.6. The facade up to the three 
lower stories will be of terra-cotta, and in 
the floors above Roman brick will be used. 

The Holmes Investment Co. made 
application to erect a Class A building on 
the north side of Post Street, 60 feet east 
of Kearny Street. The estimated cost is 
$275,000. 

Application has been made by D. O. Mills 
for a permit to erect a ten-story office build- 
ing of steel and concrete construction ad- 
joining the Mills Building in Bush Street, 
near Montgomery Street, at a cost of $340,- 
000. 

SAN JvuAN, Porto Rico.—The Insular 
Government has made appropriations for a 
capitol building to cost $300,000, and a 
penitentiary to cost $120,000. Competitive 
designs will soon be asked for. Address 
Commissioner of the Interior, San Juan, 
Ps 

The local school board is having plans 
prepared for a High School building to 
cost about $50,000. 

ScHENECTADY, N. Y.—The Schenectady 
Iliuminating Company and the Mohawk Gas 
Company have completed plans for their 
new office building, which will be located in 
Clinton Street, and for the gas house that 
will be built in Villa Road. Estimated cost, 
$100,000. 

SHREVEPORT, La.—It is stated that J. B. 
Slattery obtained from the city a permit 
for the erection of a three-story reinforced 
concrete building to occupy a site in Texas 
Street, opposite the court house. The build- 
ing will cost at least $75,000. Mr. Slat- 
tery has engaged a building superintendent 
and sub-contracts for the different parts of 
the work will be awarded and they will be 


be will 


has 
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executed under the direction of the 
intendent. 

SPOKANE, WasH.—A. W. Doland, 
tary and treasurer of the Spokane Drug 
Company, announces that a six-story mod- 
ern warehouse and office building, to cost 
$75,000, will be erected on a site at Wall 
Street and Second Avenue, for which $37,- 
500 was paid a few days ago. It will be 
connected with the basement by a tunnel 
under the alley. Overhead bridges will also 
be constructed. The offices and salesrooms 
will be moved from the present location to 
the Second Avenue part of the property. 
The reason for this is that the raising of 
the Northern Pacific tracks in front of the 
property will darken the offices as to make 
them inconvenient for such purposes. 

W. H. Pruyn, Jr., & Co., architects, of 
Chicago, have prepared plans for twenty- 
four-apartment building to be erected in 
Spokane for the Wellington Investment 
Company. It will be three stories, 100x130 
feet, of pressed brick structure, with stone 
trimmings. The interior finish will be ma- 
hogany, oak and birch woods, with oak floor- 
ing; tiled fireplaces with mantels. The 
architect's estimate to the cost of the 
building is $120,000, exclusive of the cost 
of the site. 

The Pacific Coast Elevator Company will 
build a large grain warehouse at Pullman, 
Wash., south of Spokane, to replace the 
elevator destroyed by fire. Stockyards are 
to be built at the lower end of the ware- 
house yard. Other warehouses will be erect- 
ed as soon as the insurance is adjusted. 

H. M. Shafer, principal of the State Nor- 
mal School at Cheney, near here, announces 
that contracts will be awarded October 10 
for the buildings to cost $60,000 to be erect- 
ed this season. 

Arthur W. Cowley has completed plans 
for a three-story apartment house, 100x142 
feet, at Sixth Avenue and Stevens Street, 
to $80,000. The house will contain 
twenty-four apartments. The interior finish 
will be oak and mahagony. 

Announcement is made that the Cham- 
berlain Real Estate & Improvement Com- 
pany will build ten houses in Sherbrook 
Street, Sherwood addition, to cost between 
$75,000 and $100,000. Stone piers will be 
built both sides of the street, which 
will be graded and oiled, and there will be 
cement walks and curbings. The site com- 
mands a view of the Fort Wright military 
reservation, west of the city. 

The Colonial Building Company, of Spo- 
kane, has been organized with a capital of 
$50,000 by Charles H. Ludberg, Charley 
Johnson, Dan Danielson and Albin Pehr- 
son. 

The congregation of the Orthodox Jewish 
synagogue will erect a structure at Adams 
Street and Fourth Avenue. Plans have 
been made and money raised. The build- 
ing will $20,000. Judge Munter is 
chairman of the Building Committee. 

G. Laslett has been awarded a contract 
to erect an administration building and 
gymnasium on the high school grounds at a 
cost of $39,200. The building is to be 
completed February 1. 

The Washington Grain & Milling Com- 
pany is arranging to build warehouses at 
Mount Hope, West Fairfield, Waverly and 
Fairbanks. Seven warehouses will be opened 
at Rosalia, Cashup, Steptoe, Blackwell and 
Colfax. 


super- 
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Plans have been prepared for a new 
building 15x80 feet, to be erected for the 
Spokane & Eastern Trust’Co. Cost, $150,- 
000, 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The Taylorville Utility 
Company, which was recently organized, 
will build its electric light, heating and ice 
plant this fall. It will take $125,000 to build 
the plant. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—It is reported that 
the Hibernians will erect a building to cost 
about $50,000. 

STEUBENVILLE, O.—Funds are being se- 
cured for a $50,000 Y. M. C. A. building 
in Steubenville, O. No building commit- 
tee has been appointed and no architect 
chosen. The president of the association 
can be addressed. 

Storrs, Conn.—Competitive plans will be 
received until August 31 by Thos. D. Brad 
street, State Compt., Hartford, for a Hor- 


ticultural Hall and greenhouse at Conn. 
Agricultural College, Storrs. Appropria- 
tion, $50,000. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Bids are now being 


asked at Syracuse University for the con- 
tract for the building of the new gymna- 
sium, The contract will be awarded soon. 

Plans are being prepared for a parish 
for St. Anthony of Padua. F. J: Quinn is 
pastor. Cost, $8c,000. 

Terre Haute, Inp.—It is reported that 
plans are being prepared and bids for the 
construction of an addition to the jail to in 
clude a private water works system, a heat- 
ing plant and a laundry will soon be asked 
by the County Commissioners. Estimated 
cost, $75,000. 

Tuer River Faris, Minn.—Jos. Bell 
DeRemer, of Grand Forks, N. D., is _ re- 
ported preparing plans for a $75,000 two- 
story brick and stone department store 
which will be erected here for Rasmus Oen 

Tottey, N. D.—Bids will be received un- 
til August 9 by D. C. Hair, Clerk of the 
School Board, at the First National Bank, 
for erecting a four-room brick school, Will- 


iam Zimmerman, architect, Scofield Block, 
Minot. 
Topeka, Kans.—Plans have been pre- 


pared by Architects Chandler & Nielson 
for a hotel addition for the Knights and 
Ladies of Security, care of W. B. Kirkpat- 
rick. Cost, $60,000. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Spencer Roberts, 26 
South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has completed plans for the City Hall at 
Trenton. Estimated cost is $800,000. Bids 
will be advertised for about August 15. 

Utica, N. Y.—Plans are being prepared 
by Barnett, Haynes & Barnett, Frisco 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., for a three-story 
$300,000 convent at Utica. 

Vrrogua, Wis.—Plans have been pre- 
pared by Architects A. E. Parkinson & 
B. Dockendorf, La Crosse, for a two-story 
bank building at Viroqua, for H. P. Pro- 
ker. Cost, $35,000. 

Wasuincton, D. C.—It is reported that 
A. R. Townsend, The New Berne, Twelfth 
Street and Massachusetts Avenue N. W., 
will erect twelve three-story brick and stone 
dwellings with modern conveniences on 
Garfield Street, between Woodley Lane and 
Cathedral Avenue, to cost $60,000; Hunter 
& Bell, architects, toro F Street N. W. 

Watersury, Conn.—Local papers state 
that the Polish Catholic Church congrega- 
tion will erect a parochial school here to 
cost $45,000. Architect not yet selected. 





Watertown, N. Y.—Bids will be received 
at the office of the Supervising Architect, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., 
September 3, for the construction, complete, 
of U. S. Post Office at Watertown. 

West Aupany, N. Y.—Bids are being re- 
ceived by the New York Central for the 
construction of a big erection shop at West 
Albany, of brick and steel, 430 feet long by 
125 feet wide, and to cost $500,000. W. J. 
Wilgus is Superintendent Grand Central 
depot. 

WHEELING, W. Va.—The Wheeling En- 
ameled Iron Company will make improve- 
ments to its plant. Estimated cost, $60,000. 

Wicuira, Kan.—The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry. Co. will expend about $200,000 
in erecting a passenger station here. J. E. 
Hurley is General Manager, Topeka. 

WILKiINsBuRG, Pa.—Architect F. G. 
Scheibler, Jr., Carl Building, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., has plans for a brick natatorium and 
amusement hall to be built for a company 
of Wilkinsburg business men headed by S. 
Ament, care of Wilkinsburg Real Estate & 
Trust Company. It will cost about $25,000. 

WILLIAMSTOWN.—The Board of Govern- 
ors of Williams College are reported as 
having plans prepared for a brick and stone 
dormitory to be erected this year. 

WINNFIELD, La.—Winnfield High School 
has accepted plans for erection of building 
to cost $75,000 accommodating 1,000 per- 
bonds have been voted. 

Yauco, Porto Rico.—The School Board 
is having plans prepared for a graded school 
building to cost $18,000. All School Board 
work is under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of Education, San Juan, Porto 
Rico, 

York City, Pa.—Local papers state that 
a new school house is soon to be erected on 
the northeast corner of West and King 
Streets. Building to have twelve rooms. 
Architect to be selected at the August meet- 
ing of the School Board. 
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‘PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office of the Super- 
vising Architect, Washington, D. C., August 
5th, 1907.—Sealed proposals will be received 
at this office until 3 o’clock p. m., on the 17th 
day of September, 1907, and then opened, for 
the repairs to stonework, miscellaneous re- 
pairs, alterations and painting at the U. S. 
Mint Building. San Francisco, California, in 
accordance with the drawings and specifica- 
tion, copies of which may be had at the 
office of the Superintendent of Construction 
and Repairs, 403 Post Office Building. San 
Francisco, California, at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect.—James Knox 
Taylor, Supervising Architect. (1650-1651) 


Treasury Department, Office of the Super- 
vising Architect, Washington, D. C., July 3 
1907.—Sealed Proposals will be received at 
this office until 3 o’clock p.m. on the 16th 
day of September, 1907, and then opened, for 
the construction (except elevators). of the 
U. S. Marine Hospital, at Buffalo, N. Y., in 
accordance with drawings and specifications, 
copies of which may be had at this office or 
at the office of the Custodian of the Site at 
Buffalo. N. Y.. at the discretion of the Su- 
nervising Architect. John Knox Tailor. 
Supervising Architect. (1650-1651) 


Treasury Department, Office of the Super- 
vising Architect, Washington, D. C., July 31, 
1907.—Sealed Proposals will be received at 
this office until 3 o’cleck p.m. on the 16th 
day of September, 1907, and then opened, for 
the construction (except elevators), of the 
7. S. Marine Hospital. at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
accordance with drawings and specifica- 
copies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of the Custodian of 
the Site, at Pittsburgh, Pa., at the discre- 
tion of the Supervising Architect. James 
Knox Taylor, Supervising Architect. 

(1650-1651) 
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INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING 


“Copyright 1007 by New York Belting & Packing Co., Ltd.” 


Particularly adapted for Court Houses, Banking Institutions, Church Aisles, Hospitals, Libraries, Business Offices, Restaurants 
Vestibules, Elevators, Kitchens, Laundries, Pantries, Bathrooms, and for Steamships and floating property generally. 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


New York Belting & Packing Co., Ltd. 


91 and 93 Chambers Street, New York 


Chicago, 150 Lake St.; St. Louis, 218-220 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 118-120 N. 8th St.; San Francisco, East 11th St. & 3d Ave., 
Summer St.; Indianapolis, 22 S. Meridian St.; Baltimore, 114 W. Baltimore St.; Buffalo, 600 Prudential Building; Pittsburgh, 913-915 Liberty Ave.; 
Spokane, Wash., 163 S. Lincoin St.; Sole European Depot—Anglo-American Rubber Co., Ltd., 58 Holborn Viaduct, London, E. C. 


Oakland; Boston, 232 








136 Liberty St. NEW YORK 


ELECTRIC SIGNALS 


For Passenger Elevators 
ELEVATOR SUPPLY & REPAIR CO. 


34 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 





The Illuminating Engineering Department 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY 


1S AT YOUR DISPOSAL 
227-229 Fulton Street, New York 


OF THE 








last the longest. 
best made. All sizes and styles. 





Economy in Shades 


lies in buying those that reflect the most light and 
Frink’s lXeflecting Shades are the 
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John M. Barney 


CONTRACTING ENGINEER 


Structural work of all Ciasses and 
Mechanical and Electrical Equip- 
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150 Nassau Street, 














ments. Office Buildings. Apart- 
| I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York meek Beene, Geaeiectaring New York 
POSITIONS OPEN. DRAUGHTSMAN -Six years’ experience, PROPOSALS. 
technical training, and best references, 


AN TED—A competent architectural 

draughtsman for all around office work; 

one with experience in good offices preferred, 

or graduate from technical school. Address 
A. A. Ritcher, Architect, Lebanon, Pa. 

(1648-1650) 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


TRUCTURAL STEEL and reinforced-con- 
crete engineer, at present chief engineer 

for prominent engineering firm, desires posi- 
tion in charge of engineering department of 
architectural firm, or would form partnership 
with architect. Address 3-B, care American 
Architect. (1647-1650) 


RCHITECT anc superintendent of twenty- 
five years active experience wishes 
either association or engagement with firm 
handling large buildings; perfectly competent 
to manage large office or superintend work; 
present engagement terminates in sixty days. 

Address 4-B, care American Architect. 
(1648-1650) 


wishes position with architect of standing. 
Address F. R., 104 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, 
ie Be (1649-1650) 


PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 
OUNG ARCHITECT wishes partnership or 
association with established firm; ten 
years’ practical experience as designer, office 
manager and practicing architect on large 
work; especially capable and successful on 
competitions; now engaged on important 
operation nearing completion, and desires 
permanent management. Address 4-A, Amer- 
ican Architect. (1648-1650) 





“RENAISSANCE FIREPLACES.” 
40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9” x 11’’ 
In Envelope, Price $5.00. 
Taz Amprican Arcaitsct, Publishers. 





Treasury Department, Office of the Super- 
vising Architect, Washington, D. C., August 
5, 1907.—Sealed proposals will be received at 
this office until 3 o’clock p. m. on the 23d day 
of September. 1907, and then opened, for the 
construction (except elevator), of an exten 
sion, remodeling. etc., to the U. 8S. Post 
Office and Court House at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, in accordance with drawings and speci- 


fications. copies of which may be had at the 
office of the Custodian at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. or at this office, at the discretion of 


the Supervising Architect 
lor, Supervising Architect. 


James Knox Tay- 
(1650-1651) 
Office of the Super- 


Treasury Department, 


vising Architect, Washington, D. C., August 
5. 1907.—Sealed proposals will be received at 
this office until 3 o’clock p.m., on the 19th 


day of September, 1907, and then opened, for 
the construction complete of the U. S. Post 
Office at Muscatine. Iowa. in accordance wit! 
drawings and specification, copies of which 
may be had at this office or at the office of 
the Postmaster at Muscatine. Iowa. at the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect.- 
James Knox Taylor, Supervising Architect. 
(1650-1651) 
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STANLEY’S 
BALL BEARING HINGES 


In WROUGHT BRONZE and STEEL 
Never Wear Down. Never Creak. Never Require Oiling. 


The improved washer protects the balls against moisture 
and dust. For Sale by Leading Hardware Dealers. 


Attractive Literature for the asking 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. NEW YORK CHICAGO 





ESTABLISHED 1844 


PEERLESS 
MortarColors 


BLACK o RED BROWN “+4 BUFF 


NEW COLORS: Moss Green, Royal Purple, French Grae, 
Pompeian Buff, Colonial Drab—they ure the original colors 
manufactured, and are the brightest and most durably 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 








MASON SAFETY TREADS 


For Stairs, Wood, Iron, Marble or Cement, new or old 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS IN USE 


American Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston 


LOOMIS FILTERS 


Established 1880 
Improved System Simple and Effective 


LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO. 


Main Office: 
828 Land Title Bldg., Broad and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 
Boston New York Baltimore Washington 








Lightning Rods 


Protection assured by our continuous copper con- 
ductors. Our booklet of valuable information, 
“Flashes of Lightning,” illustrated, sent free. 


THOMAS W. JONES, 180 Front Street, 
New York 





Corrugated Concrete Pile Co. of America 
1170 Broadway, New York 


LICENSEES 


CHICAGO— Alling Construction Co. BOSTON—William L. 
Miller. BALTIMORE—The Engineering-Contracting Co. 











The fi. B. Smith Co. 
133-135 Centre St., New York 
MANUFACTURERS 


STEAM and WATER 


Heating 
Apparatus 


Factory: Westfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 
Send for Catalogue. 























> 
Fine proof 


WIRE GLASS | eo 
N 


ar 


DiF FUSE RS 


HEATING, VENTI- 
LATING,COOLING, 
MECHANICAL 
DRAFT, DRYING, 
AIR WASHING, 
ENGINES. 





Specify N. Y. B. System 
Get Catalogue 53-M 


NEW YORK BLOWER COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. BUCYRUS, 0. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 











ST. LOUIS 








Ecclesiastical Domes 


Bound in Red Clot h, Gilt Top, Con- 
taining 82 Plates, each 10x14, Price $5.00 


The American Architect, Publishers 
2 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 








ETAL LATHINGS ETC: ~ 








Mineral Wool 


PUSalrLes ano ciecuuans ree INSULATOR 


U.S. MINERAL WOOL CO., xew*%5sk 
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ELEVATOR ENCLOSURE, FIRST STORY, UNITED ENGINEERING BLDG., NEW YORK 
Hale & Rogers and Henry G. Morse, Associated Architects. 


THE WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 























Gam “sq ARCHITECTURAL 
I | ORNAMENTS 
Northwestern OF THE HIGHEST ORDER 

Ml « lerra Cotta Co nae ogee ee 
iss CHICAGO 


manufactures the 


Highest Grades of 
ARCHITECTURAL 


TERRA COTTA CHARLES EMMEL 


(ESTABLISHED 1884) 


LI ENAMELED 383 Albany St., Boston, Mass 


NX Cornices, Modillions, Friezes 


MT WORK Capitars, Connbhes: ike. 


Models made for Wood and Stone 


HULA - SDE CLAL TY Carving, Cement and Metal Castings 


EXECUTING WORK FROM ARCHITECTS’ DRAWINGS IS OUR 
SPECIALTY 
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For public institutions and dwelling places of every nature specify 


“Standard” Porcelain Enamel Fixtures 


Thorough durability combined with 








LOSE LT RAR ELS, SS RT NER ILOR SE ions: Grek ne pre incacnagr ta ry oe: ae 
ante CLIN Pinte > 9 ” san dieatalleaieta ay ofaines ton riting Se - — pring sew cserinestenilansi— tt 





se moderate cost make them the most 
: economical equipment to install. 
¢ _____ ‘Their perfect sanitation under all con- 
: - ditions is a guarantee of entire satis- 
“ faction and an added value to the 
es property. 
{ See 
ae Smeg She es 2 Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 





cealed Galvanized Air Chambers, and 


ibbs PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 
P” Trap with Waste and Vent to Wall 





WATER 


Rider & Ericsson 
Hot-Air Pumping Engines 


If water is required for household use, lawn, flower beds or stable, no 
pump in the world will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. No danger, 
as trom steam Nocomplication, as in gasoline engines. No uncertainty, 
Prices reduced. Catalogue ‘‘B’’ on application. 








as in wind-mills. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren S:reet, New York. 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 
234 Craig Street West, Montreal, P. Q. Amargura, 96, Havana, Cuba. 


22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

















The Standard Plastic Relief Cr. 


Write for Price List 
G. M. KNOCHE, Pres. and Manager. 


No. 12 of DRAW- 
ING MATERIALS 
and Samples of Papers 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PRINTS 


Prices for LARGE PRINTS 


QPanufacturers of 


Plastic Relicf Ornaments 





FOR 
Jnterior and Exterior Decorations 





up to 44x12 feet. 


CONTINUOY 











SQ.FT “BLUE 
Black Srpape — 3C 8 BLAC NTS 
PRINTS 
Blue on Paper 2c PR iN IN P 


Bice } Cloth sc 


or Blue 
Write for Sample Prints 


= 4 Yawic Be: 
ZLANY LENGTH 





Mention this F¥ournal when 
ordering 








Write for Catalogue A 
2101-2103 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, @, 
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The “GLOBE” Ventilator 


IN BRASS, COPPER, GALVANIZED IRON 
AND WITH GLASS TOPS FOR SKYLIGHT PURPOSES 


SIMPLE SYMMETRICAL STORM-PROOF EFFECTIVE 









ie ots gr ee 


- 
¢ 
ie 
4 — 
Z 


FOR PERFECTLY VENTILATING BUILDINGS OF EVERY CHARACTER 
“The ‘GLOBE’ 


i Salt on ae Smoky Chimneys Cured y] Globe Ventilated Ridging 


on merit.’”’ MANUFACTURED BY END FOR MODEL AND PAMPRLET 


GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPANY, - _~ TROY,N. Y. 


ALSEN CEMENT 


Yearly Capacity, over 2,000,000 


Barrels 45 Broadway, New York 


Patented and 
Trade-Mark 
Reg: U.S. Pet.Off. 














AMERICAN 





NVWUAD 








Consists of the leading article on Old Colonial Architecture 


The Georgian Period sae le ee we gag Ri 7 and roo full-page plates chosen 


Price, $15.00 














The most beautifully designed, most correctly 





miodeled and most clearly embossed steel ceilings 


ee Saige a 5 Reece Rige | THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
hes STUDENTS’ EDITION=—— 12 West Fortieth Street New York 
BERGER ‘“CLASSIK’”’ a 
‘ = ‘ é a « 
Steel Ceilings 4 
614 ELEVEN Bs 
PATTERNS DISTINCT STYLES i 
H 


— \ THEY DELIGHT the esthetic buyer who don’t 
GOLD MEDAL < care for cost 


i$ - ‘a ’ Z 
pote Ss Pa 
st. Lous 
: My THEY GRATIFY the economical buyer to whom 


1904 b . 
price is first conside1ation 
dow Frames and Sash, Steel Office and 


Bank Furniture, Fireproof Partitions THE BERGER MFG. CO. 
and Roojs, &c., & | CAN! ON, OHIO 


Ay ; 
Piemenae 
Pte Pyne aned 





We also make Vault Léghts, Metal Win- 


te 











ii OE ae 





NEW YORK BOSTON P AILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 


Vellum Tracing Paper UFKIN 


is Waterproof, Very Tough and Extremel 
Transparent, and is perfectly adapted on bot 
sides to Ink, Pencil and Water Colors. 


Guaranteed not to Deteriorate Tapes and Rules @ 
Beware of Imitatious (for several very good a F wide. . 
reasons). GENUINE VELLUM is encased in are indispensable for accurate 


BE Large Convenient Tubes work. Made in all styles and 
SOLD B LEADIN DEALERS EVERYWHERE ° 4 
ef unl ec 0., New York. and Chicago Distributors. sizes, for all classes of work. Send for Catalog 


Eugene Dietzgen Co. Sterling Vellum is same product. 
MADE BY 


CARDINELL - VINCENT CO., THE [UFKIN fpuLe CO. 
OAKLAND, CAL, SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
SAMPLES CHEERFULLY SENT ON REQUEST 
NEW YORK LONDON, ENGLAND WINDSOR, CANADA 
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ESTABLISHED 1627 


W» H.JACKSON COMPANY 


Union Sg.29 East 17* SZ. 


New York City 
Also Pullman Bhdg. Cie HL. 


WOOD & MARBLE MANTELS 
FIREPLACES TILES 


ANDIRONS 


ARTISANS IN ALL METALS 





A STANDARD PORTLAND 
FOR UNIVERSAL USE 





PRESENT DAILY OUTPUT 6,500 BARRELS 
BEING INGREASED TO 17,000 BARRELS 


PLANTS AT GHIGAGO & PITTSBURG 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND GEMENT Go. 


GHIGAGO 


PITTSBURG 




















WE MAKE ONE 
BRAND ONLY 


The -best that can be made 


108 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 














by Leading Architects 

and Builders in 1,600 

se ears } tee and towns; by 
ontractors and En- 

gineers on 40 Railroad Systems and 25 Iron ~ d Steel Companies 


HIGHEST For Public 
GRADE ¥s Edifices 

ALWAYS ee Ho Private 

UNIFORM Dwellings 





Foundations of New Custom House in N.Y.; New East River Bridge 
Anchorages; N. ¥Y. Stock Exchange, Chamber of Commerce, etc 
SALES OFFICES 
The Lawrence Cement Company, No. 1 Broadway, New York 
he Lawrence Cement Co. of Penna. 

Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia 





The Highest Grade of 
Portland Cement Manufactured 
LIGGETT BUILDING, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 


(Limited) 
FACTORIES 
Center St.,Green Island 
(Troy), N. Y 
23d and La Salle Sts., 
Chicago, III. 


SALESROOMS 


State Bank Bldg.,River 
and i Fulton Sts., Troy, 


Y 

No. 33 Warren St., N. 
Y. City 
No. 581- 7:83 Mission St.. 
San Francisco Cal 
No. 116 Queen Victoria 
St., London, E. C., 
England 
Berlin, Germany. 
Amsterdam, Holland. 
Paris, France. 

Send for Illustrated 


Catalog. 











VAILE @& YOUNG’S 
Patent Metallic Skylights 


WITHOUT PUTTY 


Construction adapted to all forms and styles 
of Skylights 

Thousands of feet in use have proved its 
superiority. Particularly adapted for Depots, 
Mills, Factories, etc., where large and contin- 
uous lights are required 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue 

210 N. Calvert St., Baitimore, Md. 











GUIRINEY. 








Tue Greenwich Printinc Co., 186-190 W. 4th St. N. Y. 








